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q^HE  transition  from  the  liome  to  the  college  marks  a  signiti- 
J-  cant  change  in  the  life  of  a  young  man.  Independence 
and  self-direction  must  now  replace  parental  care  and  wisdom. 
Habits  and  principles  are  now  to  be  tested  and  settled.  Prevail¬ 
ing  tastes  and  preferences  are  now  to  be  revealed.  Every  power 
of  mind  and  heart  is  given  a  new  direction  and  a  new  vigor.  A 
grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  college  which  thus  receives 
a  youth  at  so  critical  a  period  of  his  life  and  substitutes  its  own 
molding  influences  and  its  aspiration  for  the  love  and  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  home. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  responsibility  has  been,  in  the  main, 
well  met.  Tested  by  any  method,  the  average  young  man  or 
woman  in  college  is  better  and  safer  than  the  average  young  man 
or  woman  out  of  college.  From  the  day  she  receives  them,  shy 
and  homesick  boys  and  girls,  till  she  sends  them  forth,  liberally 
educated  men  and  women,  the  college  exerts  a  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence  ui)on  her  students.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  student 
life  in  the  better  class  of  American  colleges  will,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  affirm  that  higher  standards  and  ideals  prevail  in  them  than 
are  found  in  almost  any  other  communities,  and  that  these  ideals 
are  improved  and  more  and  more  fully  realized  as  students 
advance  from  class  to  class.  Every  good  college  succeeds  in 
arousing  new  intellectual  life,  new  interest,  new  convictions  of 
right,  new  loyalty  to  the  truth,  among  her  students  from  year  to 
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year.  1  he  highest  class  will  often  present  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  lowest  class  in  these  respects. 

But  while  all  this,  and  much  more,  may  be  claimed  for  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  friends  of  higher  education  and  of  strong  manhood  have 
some  reason  to  inquire  whether  the  college  fully  fills  its  place  in 
our  educational  system,  and  whether  the  trend  of  its  recent 
progress  has  been  wholly  in  the  right  direction.  The  college  has 
been,  from  the  dawn  of  our  history,  so  important  a  factor  in  our 
national  life  that  we  cannot  too  jealously  guard  and  foster  its 
growth.  But  the  good  work  of  yesterday  will  not  atone  for  the 
mistakes  or  neglect  of  to-day.  It  must  be  as  true  in  the  future 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather  that  the  best  thing  that 
America  has  produced  is  the  American  college. 

All  living  institutions  are  subject  to  change.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  colleges  have  btsen  largely  transformed.  Their 
standards  of  admission  have  been  raised ;  their  courses  of  study 
have  been  greatly  extended;  larger  freedom  has  been  granted  in 
the  choice  of  studies  and  in  personal  conduct;  social  fraternities 
and  athletic  and  musical  organizations  have  changed  the  prevail¬ 
ing  interests  ;  new  methods  of  instruction  and  investigation  have 
been  intioduced,  and  many  other  changes  have  occurred  which 
affect  the  organic  and  social  life  of  the  college  and  influence  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  its  students.  At  no  period  have  these  changes 
been  more  ra^iid  than  at  the  present  time.  In  the  main,  they 
yield,  no  doubt,  substantial  progress  and  enrichment,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  the  immediate  aim  of  intellectual  instruc¬ 
tion.  But  the  indirect  and  unconscious  influence  of  the  college 
life  and  atmosphere  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  students 
has  not  always  been  fully  estimated.  If  it  was  true  in  the  days 
of  President  Thomas  Hill,  that  the  young  man  who  only  rubbed 
his  shoulders  against  the  walls  of  a  college  gained  no  small  part 
of  a  liberal  education,  still  more  must  it  be  true  in  these  days  of 
larger  freedom  and  stronger  influences  in  student  life.  No  one 
will  question  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  tastes,  the  habits 
of  thought,  the  principles  of  conduct,  the  ambitions  and  prevail¬ 
ing  purposes  which  are  so  largely  foi  ined  by  the  daily  associations 
of  the  college.  They  are  the  product  principally  of  what  has 
been  called  the  higher  life  of  the  college.  And  as  among  men, 
that  which  pertains  to  them  as  huslxinds  and  fathers,  as  nerghljors 
and  friends  and  citizens,  is  often  more  significant  than  that  which 
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relates  to  their  ordinary  profession  or  employment,  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  college  indirectly  exerts  is  often  more  important 
than  the  instruction  which  it  specifically  gives. 

This  paper  will  discuss  the  work  of  the  college  principally  with 
reference  to  the  higher  elements  of  character,  and  will  point  out 
certain  conditions  of  symmetrical  growth.  It  will  first  consider 
the  aim  of  the  college  ;  then,  certain  unfavorable  influences  which 
often  arise. 

The  true  purpose  of  college  training  is  power.  New  institu¬ 
tions  have  arisen  in  recent  years  with  divers  aims  to  meet  new 
wants.  But  the  one  great  need  of  the  world  to-day,  as  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  is  trained  and  symmetrical  manhood.  How  to 
live  completely  is  the  problem.  As  Spencer  says :  “  Not  how  to 

live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense  — 
the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge.”  The  best  education  is  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  in  all  his  powers.  The  college 
should  yield,  for  each  life  which  it  helps  to  fashion,  gtreyvjth.,  cult¬ 
ure  and  character.  Its  aim  is  not  specialization  or  professional 
equipment,  but  well-rounded  manhood. 

1.  The  first  requisite  in  a  leader  is  strength.  Weakness 
retreats  to  the  rear;  strength  begets  courage  and  confidence.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  college  to  train  the  thinkers  and  leadem  in 
every  community.  Its  graduates  should  be  men  and  women  to 
whom  others  may  safely  turn  —  upon  whom  they  can  rely.  Clear 
and  strong  in  intellectual  grasp,  quick  to  distinguish  truth  from 
error,  able  to  solve  the  perplexing  problems  of  life  with  ease  and 
certainty,  they  should  be  an  inspiration  and  a  support  to  those 
about  them.  The  college  should  l)e  a  [dace  where  young  men 
ami  women  will  learn  to  apply  themselves ;  where  they  will 
ac(piire  habits  of  industry,  of  concentration,  of  earnest  work ; 
where  intellect  and  purpose  will  grow  strong  by  surmounting 
obstacles  and  pressing  on  to  higher  ends.  Our  youth  gain  this 
power  of  application  very  slowly ;  too  many  never  gain  it  at  all. 
The  world  is  full  of  men  who  have  no  power  of  peraistent  effort. 
The  college  has  often  failed  just  at  this  point.  It  should  not  only 
inform  the  mind,  but  also  invigorate  the  will.  “The  backbone  of 
an  education,”  says  Fronde,  “must  always  be  the  ability  to  do 
something.”  We  have  too  many  men  that  drift.  We  need  more 
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that  can  stem  the  tide.  The  student  needs  to  learn  the  value  of 
earnestness  —  of  a  great  o’ermastering  purpose  :  to  hold  steadily 
in  view  the  end  to  be  attained  and  to  patiently  labor  for  its 
accomplishment ;  to  sulwrdinate  ease  and  preference  and  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  of  duty.  That  training  is  best 
which  in  the  felicitous  words  of  Mr.  Depew,  “enables  a  man  to 
do  difficult  things  easily  and  irksome  things  cheerfully.” 

The  enthronement  of  the  will  is  intimately  related  to  intel¬ 
lectual  habits.  Methods  of  instruction  may  enthrone  and  they 
may  enfeeble  this  power.  They  should  help  a  student  to  over¬ 
come  his  dislike  of  work  and  his  disposition  to  do  things  care¬ 
lessly.  He  who  has  conquered  difficulties  once  will  more  easily 
succeed  a  second  time.  Power  developed  and  aj)p)lied  in  one 
instance  is  available  for  another  occasion.  Self-reliance  and  self- 
control  are  prime  requisites  in  a  college  training.  The  student 
must  believe  with  Cicero,  that  “  more  men  are  ennobled  by  study 
than  by  nature.”  If  a  college  is  to  have  alumni  whom  it  will 
delight  to  own  and  lionor,  it  must  give  them,  while  students,  a 
course  of  study  which  will  conq)el  their  iesj)ect.  It  must  help 
them  find  a  j)urpose,  and  to  throw  heart  and  soul  into  it.  No  one 
can  touch  the  lives  of  others  until  he  has  a  j)ositive  life  of  his 
own.  If  college-trained  men  are  to  be  leaders  in  their  resj)ective 
communities,  they  must  be  men  of  earnest  purp)Ose — men  of 
strength. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  strength  of  intellect  and  of 
will  are  at  their  best  when  they  sj)ring  from  a  well-trained  lK)dy. 
If  enthusiasm  for  foot-ball  and  boating  shall  make  the  p)resent 
generation  of  students  bold  and  strong  of  will ;  if  it  shall  give 
them  hard  muscles  and  a  bounding  p)ulse,  we  need  not  grieve  over 
the  wasted  time  and  misdirected  energy.  No  college  can  meet 
the  educational  reciuirements  of  the  j)resent  day  without  a  well 
equipp)ed  gymnasium.  Mental  discij)line  must  unite  with  sys¬ 
tematic  training  of  nerve  and  muscle,  if  we  would  p)roduce  robust 
and  wholesome  manhood. 

2.  But  intensity  alone  tends  to  narrowness.  Strength  of 
body,  of  intellect,  or  of  will,  does  not,  in  itself,  constitute  a  sym¬ 
metrical  manhood.  The  man  of  one  idea  may  Ije  impractical ;  he 
cannot  be  broad  and  catholic.  Education  must  do  more  than 
train  8j)ecialists.  Who  has  not  admired  the  skill  while  he  has 
pitied  the  limitations  of  such  men?  Their  concentration  of  inter¬ 
est  disqualifies  them  for  the  broader  asp)ects  of  life. 
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Principal  Shairp  says,  in  his  “  Culture  and  Religion,”  that 
“  what  the  Romans  expressed  naturally  by  the  word  humanitas, 
we,  less  happily,  try  to  express  by  the  artificial  word  ‘culture.’” 
Tlie  term  is  inexact,  but  it  denotes  more  fully  perhaps  than  any 
other  single  word  a  certain  breadth  of  information  and  of  interest 
whicli  should  char  irterize  the  liberally  educated  man.  “  Beware 
of  the  man  of  one  book,”  says  Montaigne.  He  who  reads  one 
hook  may  be  a  hard  man  to  encounter;  his  precise  and  positive 
knowledge  may  l)e  irresistible  along  its  own  line ;  hut  his  interest 
and  sympatliy  will  be  as  narrow. 

Napoleon  appointed  Laplace,  the  great  mathematician,  minis¬ 
ter  of  finance.  He  failed.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  inlinitesimal  calculus  into  every  affair  of  state. 
He  could  look  at  a  subject  from  no  other  standpoint.  Such  a  man 
may  be  an  expert  in  his  own  dei)artment,  as  quick  and  sharp  as  a 
needle ;  but,  like  tlie  needle,  his  keenness  is  the  result  of  his 
narrowness.  The  college  should  yield  an  education  which  will 
bi'oaden  life  by  enlarging  one’s  sym])athies  as  well  as  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  prei)aring  him  for  a  generous  appreciation  of  that  which  is 
best  in  every  dej>artment  of  effort. 

A  vigorous  mind  must  have  its  storing  period.  You  can  draw 
no  water  out  of  an  emi)ty  cistern.  In  youth  the  capacity  for  the 
absor[)tion  of  knowledge  is  enormous.  Facts  and  ideas,  appar¬ 
ently  swallowed  whole,  are  really  stowed  away  in  the  mind  await¬ 
ing  the  use  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  for  them.  The 
ofiice  of  the  college  is  to  direct  this  accumulation.  Better  that  a 
young  man  should  read  too  many  books  than  too  few.  Better 
that  his  interest  should  tlit  from  theme  to  theme  than  that  he 
should  train  himself  to  apathy  and  indifference.  Foster  his  intel¬ 
lectual  cravings  ajul  minister  to  them  with  the  best  which  science 
and  literature  afford.  The  student  can  learn  his  own  cai)acities 
and  aptitudes  only  by  experience.  He  must  prove  himself  along 
various  lines  of  study,  not  merely  in  the  one  to  which  his  boyisli 
fancy  may  hap})en  to  impel  him.  He  must  study  the  humanities ; 
learn  the  lessons  of  history  ;  grasp  the  truth  which  science  reveals. 
The  college  should  help  the  student  to  catch  the  s^urit  of  the 
great  masters  of  thought,  to  enjoy  their  companionship,  and  to 
survey  the  events  of  our  daily  lives  from  their  exalted  standpoint. 
Its  aim  should  be  expressed  in  the  graceful  words  of  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell,  spoken  at  the  celebration  of  Harvard’s  two  hundred 
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and  fiftieth  anniversary :  “  Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gentle¬ 

man  of  every  youth  who  is  under  our  charge.  Not  a  conven¬ 
tional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  of  intellectual 
resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement ;  with  that 
good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that  con¬ 
science  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul.” 

3.  The  final  requisite  of  a  symmetrical  manhood  is  character. 
Force  and  culture,  strength  and  beauty,  will  fail  of  their  highest 
realization  if  a  worthy  motive  is  lacking.  By  character  we  mean 
integrity,  moral  uprightness ;  we  mean  spiritual  uplift  —  the 
reaching  out  of  the  soul  towards  God.  We  also  mean  that 
quality  in  a  man  which  begets  confidence  and  respect.  It  is 
related  by  Emerson,  that,  whenever  Lord  Chatham  spoke,  those 
who  listened  felt  that  there  was  something  finer  in  the  man  than 
anything  which  he  said,  and  additional  weight  was  thereby  given 
to  every  sentence  which  he  uttered.  The  power  of  such  men  is 
in  one  sense  latent.  It  is  not  consciously  displayed  and  assisted, 
but  it  makes  itself  felt  without  effort  and  often  by  unseen  means. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  measure  of  character  is  the  resistance 
of  circumstances,”  but  it  is  also  the  felicity  of  this  power  to  create 
circumstances,  or  so  to  shape  them  that  the  crisis  never  comes 
and  the  battle  is  won  before  it  is  visibly  joined. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  college  to  foster  and  ennoble  this  trans¬ 
cendent  power.  The  college  trains  to  self-reliance  ;  it  trains  to 
integrity  and  genuineness.  It  teaches  a  student  to  be  himself  ;  to 
despise  imitations  and  shams.  It  teaches  him  to  investigate 
thoroughly  ;  to  be  loyal  to  his  convictions  ;  to  recognize  and  obey 
the  voice  of  duty.  It  teaches  that  the  government  of  oneself  is 
the  only  true  freedom  and  that  manly  independence  demands  con¬ 
scientious  self-direction.  Moral  discipline  is  as  necessary  as  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline ;  it  is  storing  up  thought  and  action  into 
character. 

We  have  had  no  abler  student  of  college  organization  in  this 
country  than  Mark  Hopkins,  for  so  many  years  the  honored  and 
beloved  president  of  Williams  College.  In  an  address  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  becoming  president,  he  said  :  “  A  college 

should  be  so  handled  as  to  bear  upon  character  without  sectarian¬ 
ism.  If  a  man  is  to  be  educated  physically  and  intelligently 
because  he  has  a  physical  and  an  intelligent  nature,  why  should 
he  not  be  educated  and  trained  morally  and  spiritually  because 
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he  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  ?  This  broad  conception  has 
been  that  which  has  prevailed  in  this  college  in  the  past.  If  not 
personally  recognized,  it  has  pervaded  its  atmosphere  and  has 
been  an  uplifting  power.  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  prevail.  If 
not,  the  glory  of  the  college  will  have  departed.  If  this  college 
shall  drop  down  into  a  merely  secular  spirit,  in  the  training  of 
the  lower  parts  of  man’s  nature,  so  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  Him  whose  object  it  is  to  train  to  a  perfect  charac¬ 
ter  that  world  which  is  symbolized  on  the  missionary  monument, 
it  will  no  longer  be  Williams  College.” 

With  this  statement  before  us  of  what  a  symmetrical  training 
should  yield,  we  turn  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  the  college  to 
secure  it. 

1.  We  see  how  sulwrdinate  a  place  must  be  given  to  the  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  Unquestionably  the  four  years  of  a 
college  course  should  yield  goodly  acquisitions  of  well  related 
facts.  But  these  facts  and  the  study  and  research  in  which  the 
student  engages  that  he  may  obtain  them,  are  merely  instru¬ 
mental  to  his  own  upbuilding.  Whatever  views  we  may  hold  con¬ 
cerning  the  educational  value  of  different  subjects,  all  agree  that 
it  is  less  important  ivhat  one  studies  than  how  he  studies.  The 
college  should  foster  good  intellectual  habits,  yielding  the  ability 
to  acquire  rapidly,  to  grapple  vigorously  with  unwelcome  tasks, 
to  investigate  patiently  till  a  safe  conclusion  is  reached.  Espe¬ 
cially  should  it  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  student  and  fill  his 
mind  with  high  ideals.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  personal 
element  in  the  relation  of  student  and  instructor.  The  trite  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  applies  with  added  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  college.  More  important  than  its  libraries  and 
laboratories ;  more  important  than  all  its  material  equipment,  are 
the  manhood,  the  character,  the  ability  of  the  men  who  compose 
its  corps  of  instruction.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that,  with 
improved  facilities  and  increasing  numbers,  some  colleges  are 
losing  sight  of  this  great  truth.  The  strength  of  the  early 
American  colleges  was  in  their  [)overty  —  in  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  up  by  good  teaching  and  personal  helpfulness  for 
what  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  material  equipment.  But  this  lack 
enabled  them  to  recognize  the  value  of  man  rather  than  of  things 
and  made  them  schools  of  character  rather  than  of  lower  aims. 
No  one  will  question  the  value  of  ample  endowments  ;  but,  money 
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alone  does  not  determine  the  worth  of  a  college.  The  personal 
element  is  the  principal  factor.  The  living  teacher  is  more 
important  than  the  text-book  or  the  apparatus  which  he  uses. 
The  student  is  influenced  far  more  by  the  professor  than  by  the 
subject  which  he  teaches.  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  says:  “The  one 
influence  in  my  college  life  to  which  I  owe  more  than  to  anything 
else,  was  the  personal  pressure  upon  me  of  Prof.  Julius  II.  Seelye. 
While  the  books  can  teach,  personality  only  can  educate.” 

Therefore,  in  the  selection  of  instructors,  the  first  test  of  fitness 
should  not  be  attainments,  but  manhood.  It  was  not  Arnold  the 
teacher,  but  Arnold  the  man,  that  formed  the  character  of  the 
Rugby  graduate.  If  the  tendency  in  college  administration 
to-day  is  to  emphasize  scholarshij)  in  the  choice  of  instructors,  it 
is  well.  If  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  disregard  other 
elements  of  fitness,  especially  the  ca[)aeity  to  impress  moral  and 
social  ideals,  it  is  to  be  deplored.  We  hope  there  are  few  colleges 
in  which  such  counsels  prevail.  The  college  professor  should  be 
first  of  all  a  man,  able  to  command  the  respect,  and  even  the 
admiration,  of  his  students.  He  should  be  a  model  for  them  in 
his  love  of  truth,  his  scorn  of  meanness ;  in  manly  spirit  and 
gentlemanly  demeanor.  He  should  help  to  associate  in  their 
minds  fine  scholarship  with  well-rounded  manhood.  The  college 
organization  and  methods  of  work  should  enable  him  to  know 
personally  the  various  students  whom  he  instructs.  They  should 
look  to  him  as  a  friend,  inteiested  in  all  that  pertains  to  their 
welfare.  The  parents  of  every  college  student  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  Faculty  will  be  as  much  intereste<l  in  his  true 
manliness  as  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  or  mathematics.  They 
should  know  whether  he  is  studious  or  lazy,  ambitious  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  genuine  or  deceitful,  pure  or  licentious,  coarse  or  refined ; 
and  they  should  not  hesitate  to  commend,  encourage,  or  admon¬ 
ish  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  confidence,  each  student 
under  their  care.  In  the  upper  classes,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
personal  oversight,  but  throughout  his  course  every  student  should 
feel,  that,  without  espionage  or  needless  restraint,  the  college 
oflicei's  take  a  getmine  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  welfare. 

2.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  true  aim  of  college  training  is 
development  rather  than  knowledge,  provision  must  be  made  in 
the  course  of  study  for  the  different  Uistes  and  aptitudes  of  differ¬ 
ent  students.  In  most  college  classes,  a  considerable  number  will 
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be  found  who  dislike  a  part  of  the  work.  In  mathematics,  for 
examj)le,  a  few  enjoy  the  study;  some  are  indifferent;  some 
simply  detest  it.  To  a  large  extent,  no  doubt,  this  like  or  dislike 
of  certain  studies  is  determined  b}’^  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  instructor ;  but  much  is  also  due  to  constitutional  differences 
among  students.  If  we  wish  to  secure  good  work  from  indiffer¬ 
ent  students,  we  must  give  them  studies  in  which  they  can  be 
interested.  Iletter  to  yield  somewhat  to  their  preferences  if  we 
can  thus  improve  the  quality  of  their  work.  Better  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  wholesome  enthusiasm  for  one  department  of  study  than 
indifference  to  all.  But  while  considerable  freedom  of  election 
should  be  permitted,  two  dangers  are  to  be  avoided.  Fimt,  the  loss 
of  will-power.  The  student  should  acquire  ability  to  do  distasteful 
work.  He  must  not  be  governed  by  interest  alone.  While  we 
avail  ourselves  of  his  natural  tendencies  in  order  to  secure  his 
vigorous  mental  activity,  we  need  also  to  teach  him  the  lessons  of 
self-mastery,  and  faithful  performance  of  specific  work,  be  it  easy 
or  hard.  Second,  we  need  to  guard  against  the  attempt  to 
si)ecialize  too  early.  The  electives  of  the  college  course  should 
not  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  student  to  narrow  it  down  to  one 
line  of  work.  That  is  a  misuse  of  electives  which  permits  one 
sophomore  to  study  nothing  but  history  and  another  nothing  but 
biology,  as  haj)[)ened  in  a  certain  institution  this  year.  Still  less 
should  that  be  termed  a  liberal  education  in  which  all  the  study 
is  directed  to  the  acijuisition  of  a  profession  or  industry  in  the 
shorte^  possible  time.  One  is  tempted  to  compare  the  standard 
which  is  thus  set  witli  the  definition  of  a  university  given  by 
James  Bussell  Lowell  as,  “An  institution  in  which  nothing  use¬ 
ful  is  taught.”  While,  then,  such  choice  of  studies  should  be 
permitted  as  will  help  to  secure  the  best  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student  and  contribute  to  his  growth,  short  and  narrow  courses, 
which  subordinate  the  ideal  of  well-rounded  development  to  a 
blind  utilitarianism,  should  be  steadfastly  resisted  and  excluded. 

3.  The  typical  American  college  has  been  the  best  example 
which  the  world  affords  of  a  true  social  democracy.  Merit  has 
been  the  sole  ground  of  preferment.  Unworthy  aims  and  motives 
have  been  held  in  contempt.  Plain  living  has  been  joined  with 
high  thinking. 

It  is  said  that  many  colleges  are  losing  this  simplicity.  They 
have  not  only  shared  in  the  general  tendency  to  elalK)rateness 
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which  has  come  into  our  social  and  domestic  life,  but  they  have 
also  taken  on  many  other  and  peculiar  features.  That  much  of 
this  change  is  inconsistent  with  the  best  results  in  the  higher  life 
of  the  college,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Grant  that  some  of  the 
students  in  these  colleges  come  from  luxurious  homes.  Do  they 
not  spend  money  in  college  more  freely  than  is  necessary, —  more 
freely  than  they  do  when  at  home?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
them  to  curtail  some  of  their  expensive  habits  ?  When  a  college 
dormitory  is  erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  ;  when  it  charges 
students  from  $125  to  -$250  a  year  for  room  rent ;  when  the  average 
annual  expenses  of  a  class  are  1*1^39  in  Freshman  year,  i'lOdl  in 
Sophomore  year,  -fll05  in  Junior  year  and  -11215  in  Senior  year, 
that  college  can  scarcely  claim  that  its  influence  favors  plain  living. 
And  when  one  of  its  Freshmen  pays  8250  for  floor  tickets,  box 
tickets,  carriages  and  flowers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Junior 
Promenade,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  is  making  much 
progress  in  the  art  of  high  thinking.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
higher  life  of  the  American  college  when  it  substitutes  ease  and 
luxury  and  social  gayety  for  simple  tastes  and  vigorous  thought. 
Let  us  believe  this  day  will  never  come,  that  extravagance  and 
low  aims  where  they  prevail  are  exceptional  and  transient  and 
that  a  worthy  ambition  fills  the  mind  of  the  average  college  stu¬ 
dent. 

College  athletics,  properly  cultivated  and  restricted,  are  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  higher  life  of  the  college.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
well  established  that  the  discipline,  the  regularity  of  life,  the 
perseverance,  required  of  contestants  in  athletic  sports  tend  to 
make  athletes  more  efficient  in  all  res[)ects.  Training  for  sports¬ 
manship  has  much  in  common  with  training  for  scholarship.  It 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  directing  the  surplus  vitality  into  inno¬ 
cent  channels  and  helping  to  produce  vigorous  self-reliant  man¬ 
hood.  The  symmetrical  development  of  a  man’s  whole  nature  is 
the  true  ideal,  and  however  subordinate  the  bodily  organism  may 
be  deemed,  no  one  will  question  the  importance  of  having  it 
strong  and  in  good  health.  The  evils  springing  from  athletic 
contests  are  already  generally  recognized  and  resisted.  The  good 
in  them  should  not  be  lost.  The  element  of  play  should  never  be 
eliminated  from  college  life.  It  is  essential  to  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  youth.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  work  that  tranforms  a 
lx)y  into  a  man ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  boy  of  promise 
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plays.  A  boy  who  does  not  play  and  does  not  love  to  play  is  not 
a  healthy  boy,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  no  matter  what 
his  scholarly  attainments  may  be.  When  the  blood  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  vigorously  circulated,  when  the  muscles  are  hard 
and  the  step  firm,  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  preacher  is  easy. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  higher  education  in  recent 
years.  If  further  progress  is  to  be  made,  faults  and  deficiencies 
in  our  educational  work  must  be  recognized.  Especially  should 
we  guard  ourselves  against  losing  sight  of  the  grand  compre¬ 
hensive  end  in  a  liberal  training  —  the  development  of  strong  and 
well-rounded  manhood.  As  the  evils  of  cramming  and  mechanical 
drill  have  been  eliminated  from  the  lower  schools  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  child,  rather  than  the  lesson,  in  which  we 
are  interested,  so  we  may  hope  to  eradicate  the  evils  which  threaten 
the  higher  life  of  the  college  by  remembering  that  character  is 
more  important  than  learning.  An  education  which  is  truly  lib¬ 
eral  will  afford,  not  merely  a  body  of  well  assimilated  knowledge, 
but  will  also  adorn  the  life  with  the  graces  of  refined  character 
and  will  open  the  mind  to  all  truth. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  A  CADEMT. 

REV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  academy,  as  that  institu¬ 
tion  was  regarded  half  a  century  ago,  to  the  secondary 
education  as  organized  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  country, 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  readera  of  a  periodical  which,  like 
Education,  proposes  to  deal  with  the  permanent  facts  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  people  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Hay  colony,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  formulated  the 
present  American  system  of  universal  education  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Harvard  College,  the  grammar,  and  what  afterwards 
became  the  elementary  rural  and  village  district  common  school. 
The  colony  of  Connecticut  followed,  for  a  generation  uniting 
with  Massachusetts  in  the  support  of  Harvard  College.  Heie 
originated  the  present  American  system  of  common  schools ; 
established  on  a  “  foundation  which  cannot  be  moved,”  “  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.” 
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The  primary  reason  why  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island,  could  alone  establish  a  school  system 
of  this  description  and  work  it  with  such  prodigious  effect  that 
Connecticut  could  boast  that,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
had  abolished  illiteracy,  and  that  no  other  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  could  follow  the  example  was,  —  that  the  Puritans  were 
the  only  people  who,  as  a  body,  believed  finally  in  taking  counsel 
only  of  God  Almighty  and  their  own  obstinate  will  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  kingdom  of  heaven  on  their  bleak  north¬ 
eastern  Atlantic  shore.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  theological, 
moral  and  social  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  their  new  order  of 
society,  theij  made  it  all  themselves.  Their  minister  was  the  man 
of  their  own  choice.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ov^er- 
whelming  majority  of  the  New  England  population  believed  and 
acted,  according  to  their  light,  in  a  church  which,  under  God, 
wjis  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Such  a  people  could  look 
neither  to  a  despotic  government,  nor  to  a  church  that  claimed 
authority  above  their  own,  for  the  schooling  of  their  children. 
They  made  the  church  and  practically  made  the  government,  as 
far  as  their  educational  affairs  were  concerned.  Until  the  war  of 
independence  they  remained  one  sort  of  people ;  little  disturbed 
by  heresies  in  religion,  practically  of  one  mind  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  public  concern. 

Our  new  cosmopolitan  America  began  in  New  York,  where  the 
magnificent  Hudson  valley  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  woods  during  the  colonial  period  was,  from  the  first,  occu¬ 
pied  by  such  a  miscellany  of  European  immigration  that  it  was 
impossible  the  peo[)le  or  the  chnrches  could  agree  upon  any  com¬ 
mon  system  of  public  instruction.  Even  more  obstinately  did 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  what  might  be  called,  not  a 
miscellany  but  a  medley  of  settlers,  refuse  to  work  together  in 
educational  affairs.  Dr.  Ren.  Franklin,  the  great  American 
schoolmaster  of  these  powerful  border  colonies,  failing  to  persuade 
them  to  school  their  children  together  for  fifty  years  educated 
their  people  for  the  revolutionary  period,  through  private  clubs, 
fire  companies,  libraries,  the  post  office  and  Poor  Richard’s  Alma¬ 
nac,  the  foundation  of  our  present  magazine,  review  and  periodi¬ 
cal  literature.  The  South  went  on  after  the  old  British  fashion 
and  rejected  the  broad  and  radical  plan  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  general  education  of  all 
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children  and  youth  in  Virginia ;  a  plan  which,  if  adopted  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  that  state,  would  have 
made  Virginia,  not  only  “the  mother  of  presidents,”  but  the 
pioneer  of  an  ideal  of  liberty  and  union  which  would  have  saved 
the  Republic  from  the  horrors  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  the 
century  and  all  that  for  a  generation  yet  will  be  its  sad  inherit¬ 
ance. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  academy,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  although  flourishing  somewhat  beyond  the  Berkshire 
hills,  was  almost  unknown  to  New  England.  For  the  original 
grammar  school  of  the  colonies  was  a  reproduction  of  the  English 
grammar  school ;  the  only  school  which  Shakespeare  knew ;  lifted 
up  to  a  public  institution,  the  germ  of  the  present  free  high  school 
of  the  country. 

But  the  eight  years’  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent 
war  of  politics  and  policies  that  ushered  in  the  new  nationality  — 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  George  Washington  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  twelve  years  its  first 
presidents,  wrought  many  things  beside  tlie  making  of  the  world’s 
new  republic.  Especially  did  it  work  like  a  fire  in  the  bones  of 
the  old  Buritan  society  of  New  England.  The  New  England 
soldiery,  that  from  Lexington  (ireen  to  Yorktown  formed  the 
central  core  and  the  numerical  majority  of  Washington’s  army, 
for  the  first  time  stepped  over  the  hard  and  fast  line  which  till 
then  had  made  the  civilization  of  their  colonies  a  thing  apart. 
Around  the  camp-fires  of  Valley  Forge,  in  the  swamps  of  South 
Carolina,  or  in  the  old  domain  of  the  patroons,  they  were  never 
so  ragged  and  hungry  that  they  could  n’t  talk  theology  and  study 
the  Dutchman,  the  (xerman,  the  Quaker,  the  Southerner  and  the 
Frenchman  to  find  out  “the  cut  of  his  jib.”  Tlieir  leaders  even 
more  intimately  were  thrown  among  the  foremost  men  of  every 
nationality  that  were  led  by  their  progressive  instincts  to  fight 
for  the  common  cause  of  American  Independence.  They  came 
back  a  different  peo{)le  from  their  fathers  and,  from  that  day, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  building  of  the  new  West,  have  borne 
their  conspicuous  part  in  shaping  our  cosmopolitan  American 
civilization. 

At  once  there  was  a  revolt  against  the  narrow  social  life,  the 
conventional  moralities,  and  the  iron-cla<l  theology  and  ultra 
ecclesiastical  independence,  with  its  usual  outcome  of  the  despot- 
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ism  of  the  parson,  in  the'churcli.  The  more  intelligent,  thought¬ 
ful,  ambitious  and  socially  “  most  favored  ”  of  the  families  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  local  district  common  school,  its  superficial 
and  often  shiftless  instruction  and  management  and  its  theologi¬ 
cal  bigotry.  The  great  poverty  of  the  people,  still  living  on 
farms  or  in  little  villages,  prevented  the  support  of  the  i)ublic 
grammar  school  as  a  preparation  for  college.  So,  naturally 
enough,  the  academy,  already  well  known  outside  the  borders  of 
New  England,  was  taken  up  as  the  necessity  of  the  hour  for  the 
secondary  education.  It  was  often  a  private  school  established  at 
the  risk  of  the  master,  or  by  an  incorporated  board  of  manage¬ 
ment,  sometimes  founded  by  the  Masonic  or  other  secret  fraterni¬ 
ties,  but  oftener  supported  as  a  denominational  school  by  the  half 
dozen  new  religious  sects  that  rapidly  appeared  and  “  grew  while 
men  slept  ”  with  the  years  of  the  new  century.  Occasionally  a 
town  would  join  hands  with  either  of  these  arrangements.  By- 
and-bye  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  adopted 
the  policy  of  endowing  all  its  new  colleges  and  a  limited  number 
of  academies,  with  public  lands  from  its  big  down-eastern  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Meanwhile  the  j)eople’s  common  school  in  Massachusetts,  locked 
up  in  the  local  district  system  which  virtually  lodged  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  little  group  that  elected  the  “  prudential  commit¬ 
teeman  ”  and,  through  him,  appointed  the  teacher  and  made 
the  school  according  to  their  own  liberal  or  illiberal  notion,  was 
the  only  educational  opportunity  of  three-fourths  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  state.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  “fol¬ 
lowed  suit.”  Connecticut,  with  the  first  state  school  fund  in  the 
Union,  had  placed  her  common  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  “school 
society  ” ;  practically  the  Congregational  church  and  its  clergy. 
The  result  was  that,  in  the  lx)yhood  of  people,  now  living,  outside 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  cities  in  New  England,  the  only  practical 
way  of  what  the  people  called  “  getting  a  liberal  education  ”  for 
a  boy,  (the  girls,  outside  Mrs.  Willard’s,  Mary  I..yon’s  and  a  dozen 
other  excellent  female  seminaries,  had  not  yet  aspired  to  that 
honor),  was  by  the  private  coaching  of  the  minister  who  still 
clung  to  his  “  small  Latin  and  less  Creek  ”  ;  or  the  fewest  terms 
at  the  nearest  academy  by  which  he  might  hope  to  become  a 
schoolmaster  and,  at  least,  a  persecuted  Freshman  in  a  country 
college.  The  young  women  of  New  England,  and  to  a  less  extent 
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elsewhere,  stormed  the  academic  castle  and  here,  as  l)efore  in  the 
district  school,  made  the  beginnings  of  the  present  co-educational 
high  and  normal  school,  college  and  university. 

It  was  into  such  a  world  that  the  American  boys  of  fifty  years 
ago  who  aspired  to  something  beyond  the  rural  and  village  winter 
district  school,  with  the  intermittent  private  arrangement  in  the 
fall,  made  their  appearance,  each  through  his  own  toilsome  path, 
upon  the  upper  tableland  of  the  academy.  There  were  only  a 
few  who  had  not  “  worked  their  way  ”  through  toils  and  sacrifices 
that  tried  young  men’s  souls. 

liut  already  the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  the  great  states 
above  the  latitude  of  the  South  out  to  the  new  territories  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  were  waking  up  to  tlie  fact  that,  while  the 
opportunities  for  the  schooling  of  the  more  favored  classes  were 
constantly  improving,  three-fourths  of  the  children  and  youth 
were  compelled  to  face  the  mighty  oncoming  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  with  only  the  meagre  instruction  and  the 
antiquated  discipline  of  the  ungraded,  isolated,  poorly  supported, 
unsupervised  district  common  school,  with  its  dissolving  view  of 
generally  incompetent  teachers.  A  heroic  band  of  pioneer 
reformers  in  every  state  were  telling  the  people  these  things,  and 
calling  upon  them  again  to  take  in  hand  their  own  common 
school,  and  make  it  the  central  university  of  the  American  system 
of  universal  education.  This  was  a  movement  only  less  radical 
and  not  less  e.ssential  to  American  society  than  the  original  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  common  school  in  New  England,  two  centuries 
before.  And  here,  in  the  two  colonies  that  first  proclaimed  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  child  to  an  elementary  schooling  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  was  found  the  group  of  leaders  who,  not 
only  woke  up  their  own  Commonwealth,  but  gave  the  direction 
to  the  great  first  revival  in  the  American  common  school  that 
fixed  the  policy  of  the  Northern  states  and  planted  the  institution 
in  a  few  of  the  leading  cities  of  flie  South. 

Among  this  group  were  a  number  of  the  more  progressive  of 
tlie  college  faculties  and  principals,  especially  of  the  private 
academies.  Hut  as  this  was  really  a  work  of  educational  states¬ 
manship,  it  was  compelled,  everywhere,  to  rely  far  more  on  the 
non-professional  leaders  from  every  walk  of  society  than  on  the 
teaching  corps  for  its  success.  Neither  Horace  Mann,  nor  Henry 
Barnard,  nor  (lovernor  Seward,  nor  Thaddeus  Stevens,  nor  Pierce 
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of  Michigan,  nor  Guilford  of  Ohio,  were  schoolniastei’s.  When 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  voted  to  establish  a  state 
l>oard  of  education,  which  elected  Horace  Mann  its  first  secretary, 
and  shelved  him  in  a  little  private  office  outside  the  state  house, 
on  a  salary  of  -i!l,000,  with  nothing  for  clerk  hire  ;  where  he  toiled 
for  twelve  years,  sixteen  horn's  a  day ;  going  abroad  at  his  own 
expense  to  study  the  schools  of  Europe  ;  stumping  his  own  state 
and  waking  up  the  whole  country  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  ;  his  aid  and  comfort  largely  came  from  Edward  Everett, 
Daniel  Webster,  Doctor  Channing,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hriggs  and  a  faw  score  of  like-minded  men  of  great  public 
reputition ;  with  che  stubborn  half-dozen  men  and  women  in 
every  town  determined,  in  the  language  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
that  “by  the  hkernal,  things  should  go  right.”  This  group  of 
educational  reformers  and  missionaries,  larger  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  than  elsewhere,  but  in  every  Northern  state 
responding  to  the  people’s  call,  during  the  twenty  years  from 
1840  to  1800,  reconstructed  and  put  in  shape  what  we  now  call 
the  American  common  school.  Without  that  twenty  yeais’  work, 
we  should  to-day  have  been  two  hostile  nations  instead  of  the 
present  United  States  of  America.  It  was  the  boys  trained  in  the 
new  American  common  school  who,  at  the  Nation’s  call,  replied : 
“We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,”  that  —  under  the  leadership 
of  the  great  soldiers  and  statemen,  often  trained  in  the  academy, 
college  and  military  and  naval  schools  — saved  the  Union,  in  18fio. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  results  of  that  “great  .salvation”  was 
the  fact  that  the  army  of  the  United  States,  moving  southward, 
carried,  as  the  most  precious  article  in  its  baggjige  wagons,  the 
people’s  common  school.  It  was  John  Eaton  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rufus  Saxton  from  the  old  Deerfield  (Mass.)  academy,  and  others 
less  conspicuous  but  no  less  enlightened  and  devoted,  that  carried 
Noah  Webster’s  “blue-back  spelling  book,”  laid  it  with  the  Bible 
on  the  threshold  of  the  freedman’s  cabin  and  established  that 
wonderful  group  of  seminaries  for  colored  youth  which  are  now 
training  the  new  leadership  of  the  emanci[)ated  race. 

And,  more  wonderful  still,  so  thoroughly  had  the  new  common 
school  become  a  part  of  the  life-blood  of  the  Republic,  through 
the  original  national  gift  of  public  lands  to  the  new  states  and  its 
later  policy  of  congressional  aid  for  the  higher  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  that  as  soon  as  the  South  woke  up  from  the  collapse  of  the 
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great  civil  war,  its  foremost  i)eople  in  every  state,  even  amid  the 
excitement  and  exas[)erations  of  “reconstruction,”  responded  to 
the  call  of  Massachusetts,  through  (Jeorge  Peabody,  liarnas  Sears 
and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  within  the  past  thiity  years  have 
established  the  Ameiican  common  school  for  both  races  and  all 
classes,  in  every  department,  from  the  plantation  primaiy  to  the 
state  university;  academical,  industrial  and  normal;  and,  out  of 
their  poverty,  ex[)ended  in  one  generation  *300,000,000  — 
•'!<75,000,000  for  the  children  of  their  own  slaves  of  forty  years^ 
ago  —  an  effort  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


A  cm  LIES  EXPERIENCE  IN  BEGINNING  LATIN. 

ADELIA  K.  HORNliROOK,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

[X  these  days  when  the  investigations  of  students  of  childhood 
are  amassing  so  much  useful  material  for  educational  infer¬ 
ences,  Mrs.  Smith,  a  teacher  in  the  - high  school,  was  certainly 

to  be  congratulated  when  .Jennie  A.  unwittingly  offered  her  the 
opi)ortunity  of  gaining  a  gliinjise  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
first  [)resentations  of  Latin  are  seized  by  the  immature  mind. 

.Jennie  had  just  entered  the  higli  school.  Bewildered  by  the 
unfamiliar  departments,  the  new  studies  and  the  number  of  new 
and  differing  teachers,  and  overawed  by  the  pupils  of  the  more 
advanced  grades,  who  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  program  without 
difficulty  and  seemed,  as  such  su[)erior  beings  naturally  would 
seem,  perfectly  at  home  in  the  handsome  corridors  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  recitation  rooms,  she  had  begun  to  feel  homesick  and  to  long 
for  her  trusted  teacher  in  the  eighth  grade,  when  to  her  delight^ 
she  recognized  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  taught  lier  a  few  weeks  in 
the  seventh  grade.  After  school  she  sought  Mrs.  Smith.  “■  Will 
.Mr.  M.  let  me  stop  laitin  ?”  she  asked,  after  a  kind  greeting  from 
the  lady.  Mr.  M.  was  the  [irincipal.  ‘‘  Why  do  you  wish  to  stop 
laitin  ?  ”  said  M  rs.  Smith,  as  they  walked  down  the  hall.  “  I  can’t 
understand  it.”  “  What  is  it  that  you  can’t  understand,  .Jennie?’* 
“Any  of  it.  That,”  she  rejilied,  stopping  at  the  open  door  of 
the  I.ratin  recitation  room  and  pointing  to  the  board  upon  which 
was  written  :  — 

“COPY  AND  LKAKN.” 

“There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin,  distinguished  by  the  endings 
of  the  genitive  singular.  The  ending  of  the  genitive  singular  in 
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the  first  declension  is  ae.  Most  nouns  of  the  first  declension  are 
feminine.”  Then  followed  the  declension  of  “  inensa.” 

“Jennie,  what  is  a  declension?”  asked  Mrs.  Smith.  “  I  don’t 
know.”  “  What  is  a  genitive?”  “  I  don't  know.”  “  What  does 
singular  mean?”  “It  means  only  one.”  Singular  hut  lucky, 
thought  Mrs.  Smith,  that  your  mind  should  strike  the  right 
associational  path  in  this  wilderness  of  the  unfamiliar  and  shoidd 
choose  the  idea  of  unity  rather  than  that  of  oddity  I  Evidently 
the  thought  conveyed  to  you  by  these  memorized  words  has  large 
breaks  in  it.  It  occurred  to  Mrs.  Smith  that  Jennie’s  mental 
condition  after  reading  the  first  sentence  was  similar  to  what  her 

own  might  be  after  reading,  “  There  are  five  hijklmnops  in - , 

distinguished  by  the  endings  of  the  stuvwxyz  singular.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  Miss  Lathrop  to  explain  it  to  you?” 
inquired  Mrs.  Smith.  She  knew  that  Miss  Lathrop,  the  Latin 
teacher,  had  taken  Latin  honors  in  the  college  from  which  she 
had  recently  graduated,  and  that  she  was  an  earnest  teacher,  but 
that  she  was  probably  too  inexperience<l  to  realize  that  in  many 
cases  the  statements  of  the  text-l)Ook  fail  to  carry  clear  thought 
to  beginners.  “  Why,”  replied  Jennie,  shyly,  “the  girls  say  that 
if  you  do,  she  will  think  you  are  stupid  and  mark  you  down  in 
the  monthly  estimate.”  Mrs.  Smith  reflected  a  moment  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  monthly  estimates  of  her  own  classes  were 
formed,  and  then  checked  the  impulse  to  tell  Jennie  that  she  was 
mistaken.  A  moment  later  she  reversed  her  own  determination 
to  ask  Miss  Lathrop  to  look  into  Jennie’s  case.  “  You  know 
Mary  B.,”  she  said.  “Yes,”  assented  Jennie.  “Ask  Mary  to 
tell  you  all  al)out  this.  She  will  explain  it  to  yoir  and  you  won't 
have  to  ask  Mr.  M.  to  excuse  you  from  Latin.”  Mary  B.  was  a 
a  bright  girl  in  another  class,  who  had  studied  Latin  for  five 
months  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  sure  that  she  could  transfer  her  con¬ 
cepts  of  that  language  to  Jennie  without  any  bewildering  techni¬ 
calities.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Smith  asked  Jennie  how  she  was 
progressing  in  her  Latin.  “  I’m  getting  along  nicely,”  was  her 
reply.  “Did  you  get  help  from  Mary  B.?”  “Yes.”  “Tell  me 
how  she  explained  it  to  you?”  (ietting  her  hook,  Jennie  showed 
the  five  declensions,  which  she  said  were  five  different  wa3's  of 
writing  nouns.  The  genitive  singular  was  the  second  word  in 
each  list.  She  had  learned  the  first  list  and  knew  how  to  decline 
“tuba”  just  like  “mensa.”  “  But,”  she  added,  thoughtfully,  as 
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if  inviting  enlightenment,  “  I  don’t  exactly  understand  what  she 
means  by  a  female  table.” 

It  is  to  l)e  supposed  that  Jennie  learned  the  distinction  between 
female  and  feminine,  and  gained  all  the  working  concepts  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  prosecution  of  her  study,  for  she  came  to  Mrs.  Smith 
at  the  end  of  the  term  to  announce  that  she  had  “  made  the  pro¬ 
motion  ”  into  the  next  division.  “  I  stood  ninety  on  the  estimate,” 
she  said,  “  and  sixty  on  examination,  and  that  just  made  seventy- 
five  and  lets  me  through.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  for  if  I 
hadn’t  got  help  from  Mary,  I  wouldn’t  have  stood  sixty  on  exam¬ 
ination,  and  if  I  had  got  help  from  Miss  Lathrop,  I  would  n’t  have 
got  ninety  on  the  estimate.”  Mrs.  Smith  felt  the  uselessness  of 
offering  to  Jennie  any  higher  ideals  of  scholarship.  The  girl  had 
formed  a  theory  of  her  environment  and  had  adjusted  herself  to 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  the  test  of  survival  as  a  member  of  the 
advancing  class.  Certainly  she  was  gaining  one  useful  kind  of 
life-training,  although  it  was  combined  with  rather  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

.Mrs.  Smith  turned  away  after  hearing  these  undeservedly  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgements,  with  a  strong  desire  for  insight  into  the 
minds  of  her  own  pupils  in  order  to  learn  what  reactions  were 
taking  place  there  as  the  result  of  her  instructions. 


A  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

PROF.  WALTER  SMITH,  UNIVERSITY,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

rj^lIE  education  of  the  intellect,  to  be  adecjuately  understood, 
-L  should  be  regarded  as  having  in  view  two  objects  which, 
while  not  necessarily  conflicting  with  each  other,  are  yet  relatively 
distinct:  these  are  Utility  and  Truth. 

Man’s  life  is  in  large  measure  determined  by  considerations  of 
utility.  ( )ne  of  the  primary  laws  binding  on  him  is  that  he  shall 
struggle  for  existence.  He  must  struggle  against  nature  and 
against  his  fellow-men.  His  farms,  his  factories,  his  advertise¬ 
ments  are  in  large  measure  illustrations  of  this  struggle.  Since 
the  struggle  cannot  be  escaped,  it  is  the  part  of  the  educator  to 
fit  the  young  for  it.  The  child  must,  therefore,  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher;  that  he  may  be  still  better  equipped,  he 
must  learn  foreign  languages  and  study  science.  It  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  follow  out  this  scheme  of  education  to  all  its  details ;  there 
is,  however,  a  refinement  of  it  which  it  is  important  to  notice. 
Some  claim  that  the  object  of  education  is  mental  discipline  ;  or, 
attention  being  turned  to  the  result  of  such  discipline,  it  is  said 
to  be  strength  or  power.  The  utilitarian  ideal  is  legitimate  and 
right.  Man  being  what  he  is,  is  inevitably  utilitarian.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunate  when  this  is  regarded  as  the  sole  ideal  of 
education.  For  the  utilitarian,  if  he  is  not  at  the  same  time 
something  other  than  a  utilitarian,  despises  the  l)est  portion  of 
his  heritage.  lie  does  not  value  truth  except  as  a  means.  He 
values  ex[)erience  only  as  furthering  tliat  adapbition  between 
himself  and  his  environment  which  will  result  in  practical  l)ene- 
fits.  Even  when  he  says  that  the  object  of  education  is  mental 
power  he  regards  the  facts  studied  as  the  food  of  the  mind,  valua¬ 
ble  only  when  converted  into  mental  muscle. 

But  man  has  another  ideal.  He  wishes  not  only  to  use  the 
world,  and,  using  it,  to  consume  it ;  he  wishes  to  contem[)late  it 
and  understand  it.  Truth  may  be  sought  for  its  own  sake. 
Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  it,  and 
the  belief  of  it  “  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature  ” ;  and 
almost  all  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  philosophy  might 
be  found  subscribed  beside  that  of  Bacon.  It  may  be  assumed 
without  elaborate  proof  that  truth  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  educator  to  lead  the  young  to 
its  possession. 

What  is  it  to  know  the  truth  in  respect  to  anything?  Is  it  not 
so  to  enter  into  its  existence  that  its  form  and  inner  relations  are 
reflected  by  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a 
glass?  But  the  further  (question  arises.  How  are  we  to  reach  the 
inner  being  of  things?  VV^e  can  most  directly  attain  a  solution 
of  the  problem  by  considering  what  it  is  to  know  the  human 
experiences  which  are  accessible  and  familiar.  Su[)pose  we  wish 
to  understand  a  man’s  experience  of  fear.  We  may  ask  the  physi¬ 
ologist  to  teach  us  and  he  may  descril)e  to  us  the  tract  of  the 
nervous  system  which  has  been,  during  the  experience,  the  scene 
of  activity,  and  he  may  throw  light  on  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  nerve  cells.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  this  [)hysio- 
logical  account  does  not  make  the  experience  of  fear  known  to 
us  ;  and,  even  were  the  science  able  to  follow  the  action  of  each 
molecule  of  the  nervous  system,  we  should  not  be  nearer  the 
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knowledge  we  desire.  Hut  we  may  appeal  to  the  science  of 
psychology ;  and  the  psycliologist  may  give  us  a  statement  of  the 
eniiscious  experience  in  terms  of  causality  :  the  man’s  fear  was 
caused  by  the  perception  of  some  object,  which  perception  caused 
to  revive  in  his  mind  the  memory  of  injuries  due  to  that  object. 
Or,  regarding  the  c  lusality  as  present  in  the  physical  series  of  the 
nerve  commotions,  and  not  in  the  {)sychical  series,  or  cautiously 
refraining  altogether  from  statements  of  causality,  he  may  simply 
indicate  the  co-existence  and  sequences  of  the  conscious  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  any  case,  let  his  statement  be  as  complete  as  he 
wishes  to  make  it,  he  has  not  reali/.ed  the  actual  fear  which  he  is 
observing;  ami  he  fails  to  make  others  realize  it.  The  psycholo¬ 
gist's  account  is,  in  important  respects,  as  external  to  the  man’s 
experience  as  the  physiologist’s.  Let  the  account  be  compared 
with  the  actual  experience  and  the  glaring  contrast  will  be  seen. 
We  see  the  same  contrast  fiom  another  point  of  view  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  faculties  which  the  psychologist  exercises  while 
studying  the  fear,  are  not  those  exercised  by  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  emotion.  It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  case  of  any 
mental  state,  emotional  or  perceptional  or  volitional.  If  we  would 
know  a  man’s  emotion  or  his  perception,  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  p.sychologist's  statement  of  it  in  scientific  categories ; 
n'e  must  put  ourseh'cx  lit  the  man  s  plaee  :  we  must  have  sympathif 
with  him.  The  method  of  science  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
inethod  of  sympathy. 

Sympathy  means  correspondence  or  equality  of  experience. 
Compassion,  mitleid,  has  the  same  meaning.  The  word  is  most 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  sorrow.  Yet 
it  has  a  more  extended  meaning  and  applies  not  oidy  to  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  sorrow,  but  to  joy  as  well,  and  also  to  what  seems  more 
abstractly  intellectual.  To  sympathize  with  the  person  in  fear 
is  to  feel  his  actual  fear.  To  sympathize  with  the  perception  of 
a  color  is  to  realize  it  in  the  imagination  and  also  to  have  awak¬ 
ened  its  emotional  and  other  accompaniments.  It  is  by  sy  mpathy 
that  we  enter  into  the  being  of  others,  and  therefore  it  is  by  it 
that  we  gain  truth.  Scientific  statements  in  themselves  fail  to 
give  truth.  They  are  indeed  necessary.  The  Psychologist  b}* 
telling  the  conditions  of  human  experience  prepares  for  sympathy 
and  thus  contributes  to  real  knowledge.  His  science  is  indispen¬ 
sable  as  the  foundation  to  the  superstructure.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
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end.  Hut  it  is  not  even  an  integral  part  of  that  end.  The  final 
method  of  knowledge  is  sym[)athy. 

Should  it  l)e  urged  that  for  hermit  spirits  a  perfect  sympathy  is 
impossible,  the  allegation  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct.  Yet  it 
is  also  true  that  a  man  can  in  some  measure  have  sympathy  ;  and 
the  measure  of  his  sympathy  is  the  measure  of  his  ti  uth.  Like¬ 
wise  it  must  l)e  said  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  devoid  of  sym¬ 
pathy  is  he  like  those  who  have  their  eyes  blinded  ;  he  cannot 
look  upon  reality. 

In  what  has  been  said  reference  has  been  made  exclusively  to 
the  knowledge  of  human  beings.  Yet  it  may  be  that  other  parts 
of  creation  are  to  be  known  b}'  the  same  method.  For  instance, 
Keats  writes : 

“  Where’s  the  poet?  Sliow  him  !  Show  him 
Muses  mine,  tiiat  I  may  know  him. 

’  Tis  tlie  man  who  with  a  man 
Is  an  e(jual,  be  lie  king 
Or  poorest  of  the  beggar  elan. 

’Tis  the  man,  who  with  a  bird, 

Wren  or  eagle,  finds  his  way  to 
All  its  instincts ;  he  hath  heard 
The  lion’s  roaring,  and  can  tell 
What  Ins  horny  throat  expresseth  ; 

And  to  him  the  tiger’s  yell 
Comes  articulate,  and  presseth 
On  his  ear  like  mother  tongue.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  poet  claims  to  have  an  acquaintance 
not  only  with  man,  but  with  the  experiences  of  the  wren,  the 
eagle,  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  which  is  not  reached  by  scientific 
methods.  Hut  the  adequate  treatment  of  this  question  would 
involve  a  long,  philosophical  discussion  ;  and  it  may  suffice  at 
present  to  have  shown  the  supreme  place  which  sympathy  has  in 
what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  beings  who  have  lived  in  the  past,  or 
are  still  with  us. 

Having  spoken  of  the  intellectual  life,  I  wish  still  more  briefly 
to  indicate  the  function  of  syin])athy  in  the  moral  life.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Christian  teaching  love  is  the  supreme  virtue,  and  that  the 
place  thus  assigned  to  it  has  been  generally  conceded.  Love  is 
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the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  for  he  who  loves  seeks  that  which  is  the 
final  |)ni[)ose  of  the  law.  Now  the  centre  and  heart  of  love  is 
sympathy.  He  who  loves  others  bears  their  burdens.  His  true 
efforts  on  their  behalf  spring  from  this  sympathy.  As  man  may 
perform  many  so-called  charitable  acts ;  he  may  bestow  all  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  but  without  sympathy  he  is  as  sounding 
brass. 

It  is  also  by  sympathy  that  men  receive  the  strongest  impulses 
to  virtue.  It  is  customary  to  teach  morals  by  abstract  precepts; 
and  these  are  useful,  or  even,  in  a  sense,  indispensable. 
Hut  they  are  not  the  great  inspirei*s  to  moral  action.  Men  are 
moved  by  examides.  When  Dante  is  describing  the  sanctification 
of  the  penitents  in  purgatory,  he  is  careful  to  tell  what  is  done  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  that  are  to  be  acquired.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  almost  invariably  this  is  done  by  means  of  exam¬ 
ples.  The  penitents  are  not  told  to  be  humble:  David,  the  king 
of  Israel,  is  seen  dancing  before  the  ark.  To  pass  to  the  highest 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  sympathy  in  the  ethical  life,  how 
many  from  whom  moral  exhoitations  have  glanced  ineffective, 
have  had  their  religious  enthusiasm  kindled  to  flame  when  they 
have  “seen  Jesus.”  Nor  are  we  to  say  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  men,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  nature  of 
morality.  Moral  precepts  are  means  to  ends,  and  to  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  them  is  to  suffer  a  desiccation  of  spirit,  whereas  the 
true  moral  life  has  its  being  in  the  fellowship  of  human  souls. 

In  art,  sympathy  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance.  There 
are  other  elements  in  art ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  many 
of  the  great  artistic  creations,  and  the  great  artistic  appreciations 
depend  upon  .sympathy.  The  lines  of  Keats,  quoted  above,  may 
be  recalled,  to  show  how  a  great  {)oet  felt  about  poetry. 

If  the  importance  of  sympathy  in  knowledge,  morality  and  art 
is  so  great,  its  cultivation  should  be  one  of  the  main  objeefs  of  the 
educator.  Hut  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  his  main  objects.  It 
would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  not  one  of  his  direct 
and  conscious  aims  at  all.  Probably  there  are  few  who  can 
remember  any  efforts  by  their  educators  to  produce  iu  them  the 
distinctive  spirit  of  sympathy.  There  were  injunctions  enough  to 
keep  the  commandments ;  there  were  vague  exhortations  to  kind¬ 
ness  and  love  ;  and  the  youth  disposed  to  bully  may  even  have 
been  urged  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place  of  those  weaker  than 
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liimself.  But  there  was  no  effort  to  show  that  the  core  of  the 
good  life,  and  the  source  of  its  goodness  is  sympathy.  Even 
those  wliose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  ('hristian 
view  of  life  have  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  this  element  in 
the  virtues  they  preach.  It  need  not  be  added  that  it  has  not 
l^een  cultivated  as  the  method  of  truth.  But  so  long  as  this  fac¬ 
ulty  is  neglected,  the  educator  fails  in  his  highest  work.  He 
may,  indeed,  give  a  utilitarian  education  without  reference  to  it. 
But  it  is  indispensable  to  the  higher  exercises  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  training  of  the  other  faculties  finds  true  significance  only  as 
it  is  developed.  Attention,  memory,  mental  power  of  all  kinds, 
apart  from  their  utilitarian  value,  have  meaning  only  as  ministers 
to  this  highest  facult}’.  Without  them  it  cannot  exist,  but  they 
without  it  are  as  the  body  without  the  head. 

How  is  sympathy  to  be  cultivated?  The  (question  can  la; 
answered  only  after  the  most  careful  psychological  inquiry  ;  but 
even  the  preliminary  investigations  have  not  yet  been  completed. 
It  is  obvious  that  sympathy  is  a  form  of  imitation.  Imitation 
must,  therefore,  be  studied,  and  the  delight  in  it  which  the  child 
manifests  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  [iroduction  of  true 
sympathy.  All  through  the  later  education  of  boy  and  youth,  in 
school  and  college,  the  supreme  place  of  sympathy  should  Iki 
recognized.  Those  forms  of  literature  and  art  which  can  best 
fulfill  the  claims  that  Keats  makes  for  poetry,  should  receive 
sjiecial  attention,  not  as  a  mere  pretext  for  the  intKtduction  of 
philological  and  kindred  sciences,  but  as  the  clearest  revealers  of 
the  human  soul,  and,  it  may  i)rove,  of  the  soul  of  nature.  While 
the  value  of  science  for  humanity  is  incalculable,  an  education 
that  consists  merely  in  scientific  training  must  from  the  highest 
point  of  view  be  pronounced  a  melincholy  mistake.  Science  is 
only  the  propaedentic  to  the  higher  education. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purjiose  to  enter  at  present  further  into 
the  analysis  of  imitation,  or  to  give  a  more  detailed  plan  for  the 
cultivation  of  sympathy.  It  may  suffice  here  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  its  neglect  by  educators, 
and  to  have  indicated  that  with  its  cultivation  we  shall  be  blessed 
with  finer  manners,  kinder  affections  and  truer  knowledge. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EADS  AND  REFORMS. 

SUPT.  K.  L.  COWDKICK,  WAMKGO,  KANSAS. 

IT  is  difticult  to  classify  the  typical  American  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  for  he  is  such  a  mixture  of  races,  each  of  which 
has  stamped  its  chief  characteristics  upon  him,  and  whose  tenden¬ 
cies,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  he  has  inlierited. 

In  proof  of  this  the  Spanisli  element  in  the  South,  and  West, 
tlie  Flench  in  the  C'arolinas  and  elsewhere,  the  Dutch  in  New 
York,  the  Knglish  everywhere,  and  the  minor  nationalities  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  rest,  with  their  differing  customs,  habits  of 
thought,  religious  beliefs,  and  political  as  well,  need  only  lie 
instanced  to  make  the  above  truth  plain  to  every  reader.  Hut, 
amid  fill  these  widely  dilTering  and  often  clashing  characteristics, 
two  are  po.ssessed  by  him,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may 
be  found,  to  a  marked  degree;  the  American  is  always  in  a  hurry» 
and  is  ever  on  tlie  lookout  for  things  new  and  w’onderful :  “Novis 
rebus  studet,”  to  quote  (Jaesar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  possessing  of  these  traits  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  our  rajiid  national  progress  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that,  because  of  this,  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the 
i^charge  of  being  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty,  and  change¬ 
able  in  our  tastes.  'I'o  the  supei  ticial  observer  it  seems  that  the 
point  is  well  taken,  but  to  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  American  people,  the  situation  does  not  seem  at  all  serious. 
All  this  hurry,  restlessness,  excitement  and  eagerness  for  experi¬ 
ment  is  merely  the  froth  on  tlie  surface  of  the  stream,  —  the  rip¬ 
ples  caused  by  the  passing  breeze,  the  eddies  formed  by  a  project¬ 
ing  stone;  below  it  is  quiet,  cool,  peaceful,  hut  full  of  force. 

The  proneness  of  our  people  to  follow  untried  theories  and  to 
make  hazardous  experiments  is  seen  on  every  hand,  and  the  only 
rea.son  that  we  have  not  wrecked  ourselves  long  ago  is,  I  some¬ 
times  think,  because  of  the  “Special  Providence  that  takes  care  of 
fools,  drunkards  and  the  United  States.” 

We  even  carry  our  recreations  to  a  rediculous  extreme,  we  can 
1)3  moderate  in  nothing.  A  few  years  ago  the  walking  mania 
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seized  upon  us  ;  everylx)dy  walked  ;  everybody  emulated  Weston  ; 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet,  walking  matches  were  held  ;  some 
harmless  j)erson  would  attempt  to  walk  so  many  miles  in  so  many 
hours,  and  instead  of  assigning  him  a  place  in  the  asylum  for  the 
feeble  minded,  men  w'ould  pay  an  admitt nice  fee  to  see  the  won¬ 
derful  sight. 

Base  ball  w’as  another  craze.  Every  village  had  its  “  Red 
Stocking”  club,  and  much  valuable  time,  energy  and  money  wa.s 
spent  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  broken  lingers,  split  noses, 
black  eyes,  and,  jiossibly,  the  name  of  belonging  to  the  champion 
club  of  the  section.  Newspapers  printed  column  after  column  of 
base  ball  news.  Portraits  of  famous  pitchers  or  batters  appeared 
in  the  illustrated  press,  together  with  short  biographical  sketches 
of  their  lives  ;  it  seemed  that  the  world  w^as  going  mad  over  base 
ball,  and  so  it  did  for  a  time.  .Just  now  there  seems  to  be  some 
indication  of  a  revival  of  that  fad,  but  I  trust  it  will  Ixj  but  local 
in  its  effects. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  roller  skating  craze  went  over  the  coun¬ 
try  “like  wild  fire,”  whatever  that  is;  but  soon  the  glories  of  the 
rink  departed,  and  the  huge  ungainly  structures  were  left  forlorn, 
—  a  monument  to  the  love  of  the  American  people  for  novelty 
and  change. 

We  even  have  our  intellectual  (?)  crazes.  A  book  will  be 
written,  —  a  song  will  be  sung,  wdiich  will  set  [)eople  talking,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  needed  to  set  the  thing  going  —  and  the  end 
thereof  no  man  can  safely  predict ;  it  may  last  a  month,  or  it  may 
last  a  year. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  everybody  sang  or  whistled  or 
played,  “  Beautiful  Island  in  the  Sea;”  then  came  “Come  put 
me  in  my  little  bed;”  then  “Silver  threads  among  the  gold.” 
But  recently  “  Little  Annie  Rooney  ”  was  all  the  rage  ;  w  hat  has 
caught  the  popular  fancy  now  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  something  equally  light  and  vapid. 

As  for  books,  —  how  long  since  when  the  papers  were  full  of 
discussions,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  merits  of  Rolxjrt  Elsmere  (I 
had  to  think  some  time  before  1  could  recall  the  name),  and  how 
many  at  first  thought  can  tell  who  wrote  it,  and  “  what  t’was  all 
about?”  Yet  some  hysterical  ministers  acted  as  if  they  thought 
the  Christian  religion  w'as  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by  its 
teachings. 
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Just  now  tlie  “Trilby”  craze  seems  to  l>e  dying  out,  but  how 
fiercely  it  has  been  raging  during  the  past  year.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  that  we  must  lie  somewhat  weak  minded  to  let  such 
light  and  trifling  books  interest  us  so  much,  and  take  so  much  of 
our  time  and  attention.  This  is  the  reason  I  placed  an  interroga¬ 
tion  point  after  the  word  “  intellectual  ”  just  alx)ve.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  it  takes  much  intellectuality  to  read  such  books. 

Kveu  our  educational  institutions  have  not  escaped  infection  ; 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  having  severe  attacks  of  “  ath¬ 
letics,”  the  foot-ball  craze  being  one  of  the  most  marked  mani¬ 
festations.  The  prevalence  of  college  fraternities  is  another 
proof  of  the  love  of  Americans  for  fads.  In  view  of  the  waste  of 
time  and  energy  upon  boating,  foot-ball  and  “Greek  Letter  Soci¬ 
eties,”  the  thread-bare  joke  about  the  student’s  father  writing  to  a 
college  president  “  If  possible  I  want  my  lx)y  to  learn  something 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  how  to  row  a  boat”  is  as  much  to  the 
point  as  it  was  when  first  put  into  circulation.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  legitimate  expenses  of  a  student  irj  college  are  doubled,  if 
he  is  a  member  of  a  college  fraternity,  or  of  a  boat  crew,  or  a  foot¬ 
ball  team.  The  money  wasted  is  of  small  account  though,  when 
compared  with  the  enormous  squandering  of  time  and  energy, 
which  should  be  spent  upon  the  gaining  of  that  for  which  the  col¬ 
lege  is  supposed  to  exist,  —  a  higher  education. 

Hut  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  not  the  only  sinners, 
educationally  ;  in  the  common  school,  also,  various  crazes  have 
run  their  course  and  have  l>een  forgotten  ;  but  no  sooner  did  one 
disappear  than  another  took  its  place  ;  and  as  it  has  l>een,  so  it  is 
now,  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  always  be,  unless  the  American  people 
receive  a  baptism  of  common  sense,  which  seems  to  be  sorely 
needed  at  the  present  writing. 

A  “Northwest  Passage”  to  knowledge  has  been  the  object  of 
painful  search  ever  since  the  formation  of  our  common  school 
system,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  found.  “Normal 
Universities  ”  were  supposed  to  have  discovered  it,  with  their 
ten  weeks  courses  in  the  languages  and  sciences;  but  these  schools 
seem  to  have  lengthened  their  courses,  at  least  on  paper,  since 
the  passage  of  the  law  in  many  states  requiring  their  courses  of 
study  to  be  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education  to  entitle 
the  holders  of  their  diplomas  to  a  state  certificate,  so  my  faith  in 
their  having  found  a  “  royal  road  ”  to  learning  has  been  destroyed^ 
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How  many  educational  fads  and  short  cuts  to  knowledge  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  ?  The  line  of  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  may  he  traced  by  the 
wrecks  of  pedagogical  theories  and  experiments  which  thickly 
strew  its  path.  Object  lessons,  phonetics,  map  drawing,  Gruhe 
method,  word  method,  language  lessons,  all  sound  familiar  to  the 
teacher  of  long  experience  ;  while  more  recently  are  apperception, 
vertical  writing,  military  drill,  child  study,  concentration,  coordi¬ 
nation  and  correlation,  nature  study,  the  teaching  of  ])atriotism, 
and  so  on  “ad  infinitum;”  also  we  are  liearing  somewhat  about 
[)3ripatetic  teachem  and  schools  teaching  with  text-books  and 
“  individual  ”  teaching  is  attracting  no  little  attention  from  some 
of  our  prominent  educators. 

All  the  ones  mentioned  above  are  not  necessarily  fads,  nor  to 
l)e  ridiculed  because  they  are  3  et  theories.  Theory  must  precede 
practice;  theorem  must  come  before  demonstration,  —  hut  it  also 
should  be  rememl)ered  that  demonstration  must  come  before  con- 
■clusion  —  and  many  are  diawing  their  conclusions  before  they 
have  more  than  laid  down  the  theorem  and  made  the  statement. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  think  it  time  to  call  a  halt  l)efore 
mattem  get  beyond  control  ?  The  protest  would  he  far  more  gen¬ 
eral  did  not  the  fear  of  Wing  called  “  old  fogy  ”  suppress  it. 
Human  nature  has  not  changed  since  the  time  of  Paul,  when  the 
j)eople  “for  the  space  of  about  two  hours  cried  out,  ‘Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians.’”  I^et  one  or  two  leading  educational 
papers  start  the  ciy,  the  rest,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  join 
in  ;  the  mass  of  teachers  also,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  fol¬ 
low  their  example,  and  so  it  goes  until  they  are  exhausted,  or 
until  some  so  called  new  discovery  (?)  claims  their  attention; 
woe  to  him  who,  during  this  time,  adheres  to  the  tried,  time- 
honored  methods.  “Get  out  of  the  ruts”  is  hurled  from  all  sides 
at  his  devoted  head.  Now  I  do  not  approve  of  “ruts;”  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  getting  out  of  the  road  altogether  in  trying  to 
avoid  them. 

No  reasonable  teacher,  no  one  who  is  a  teacher,  not  a  mere 
school  keeper,  complains  when  he  is  urged  to  be  progressive  ;  he 
is  anxious  to  progress  as  far  and  as  fast  as  his  common  sense  and 
experience  will  allow  him ;  therefore  it  is  rather  irritating  to  a 
conscientious  and  earnest  teacher  to  have  these  “  liigher  critics  ” 
finding  fault  with  him  because  he  will  not  at  once  jdeld  his  expe- 
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lienee  and  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  to  their  superior  wis¬ 
dom.  If  they  were  to  try  to  conduct  a  school  themselves,  instead 
of  telling  others  how  to  do  it,  I  think  we  should  not  hear  so  much 
from  them. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  of  a  bright  young  teacher  after 
she  listened  to  the  lecture  of  Dr.  .1.  M.  Rice  at  Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas  :  “  Dr.  Rice  may  be  a  very  smart  man  and  know  a  great  deal, 

but  he  could  n't  teach  school  in  Kansas.”  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  otheis  as  well.  No  place  will  teach  them,  sooner  and 
more  effectively,  the  vital  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
than  the  school-room.  Nothing  but  actual  experience  will  ever 
convince  them  that  teachers  in  the  midst  of  school  work  know 
better  than  they  what  will  succeed  in  the  school-room,  under  the 
actual  test,  and  what  will  fail. 

Now  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  agitation?  Are  we 
to  be  rushed  into  experiments  in  the  future  which  will  prove  as 
useless  and  as  costly  as  many  of  those  in  the  past  have  been  ? 
Shall  we  hav'e  a  tidal  wave  of  educational  “  reform  ”  which  will 
overflow  the  country  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco?  “New 
Educationalists  ”  say  yes,  and  profess  to  be  riding  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  wave.  I  feel  like  advising  these  good  people  to 
remember  what  the  results  of  tidal  waves  have  usually  been  and 
take  warning.  However,  I  think  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm;  the 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  will  not  suffer  things  to  go 
too  far, — or  very  much  too  far;  were  it  not  for  that  no  one  can 
tell  to  what  extremes  we  might  be  carried  by  the  ill-judged  meas¬ 
ures  of  these  reformers. 

Harmful  results  have  already  followed  tlie  teaching  of  some 
of  these  self-styled  “  leaders  ”  of  educational  thought.  Many 
teachers,  honest,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  progressive,  but  with  not 
sufficient  experience  to  judge  well  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
have  been  ijiduced  by  the  brilliant  rhetoric  and  plausibility  of  the 
arguments  of  these  writers  to  try  some  of  their  theories  in  their 
schools,  and  have  miserably -failed,  either  because  they  were  not 
practicable ;  or  because  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  educational  knowledge  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  measure. 

I  do  not  say  but  that  many  of  the  things  proposed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  “  new  education  ”  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the 
peo])le  do  not  always  “  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,”  and 
often  they  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  their  ignorance.  No 
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matter  how  good  a  thing  may  be,  it  will  prove  a  failure  if  the 
people  are  not  ready  to  sanction  it.  “  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  and  they  should  have  what  they  want,”  has  been  said  to 
me  when  I  have  lamented  the  indifference,  and  worse,  of  tlie 
public  upon  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  the  schools 
were  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

“  I  should  like  to  establish  several  kindergarten  dej)artments  in 
this  city,”  said  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  largest 
<?ities  in  Kansas,  to  me,  “but  I  do  not  dare  to  do  it.”  “Why 
not?”  I  asked.  “Because  the  patrons  are  not  ready  for  it, 
yet.  It  is  too  far  in  advance  of  their  ideas,”  was  the  reply. 

The  teacher  who  keeps  “  too  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the 
patrons  ”  of  the  schools  under  his  charge,  either  looses  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  must  waste  precious  time,  and  deplete  a  not  too  well 
filled  pocket-book,  seeking  a  new  one,  or  he  leaves  the  “  profes¬ 
sion  ”  altogether, — a  great  loss,  for  the  teacher’s  ranks  need  all 
such  men  and  women.  Even  if  he  perseveres  at  fiist,  he  often 
grows  disgusted  and  discouraged,  when  the  same  experience  is 
repeated  a  few  times,  and,  if  he  remains  in  the  school-room,  he 
settles  down  into  a  “rut”  teacher,  and  he  cannot  then  be  induced 
to  try  an  experiment,  —  and  our  ranks  do  not  need  such  teachers. 
The  truest  reformer,  and  the  most  successful  as  well,  is  the  one 
who  keeps  just  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  people  to  lead  them  ; 
who  directs  public  opinion,  does  not  try  to  force  it,  or  to  go  ahead 
without  it. 

lie  who  tries  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  our  coun¬ 
try  should  certainly  study  i)ublic  opinion  so  closely  as  to  make 
as  few  mistakes  as  may  be,  —  enough  are  being  made  and  will  be 
made,  at  best,  and  they  should  not  be  made  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  “  new  education  ;  ”  far  from  it ;  I  see 
in  it  bright  promises  for  the  future,  —  the  hope  of  the  coming 
years  —  tlie  emanci[)ation  of  teachers  and  pupils  from  tlie  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past;  I  am  o[)posed,  however,  to  the  teachings  of 
«ome  of  the  letiders  of  modern  educational  thought,  who  would 
impose  u[)on  all  teachers  and  schools  the  despotism  of  the  “  new 
education,” — not  less  burdensome  than  that  of  the  old — and 
who  would  measure  all  in  their  own  pint  cups,  regardless  of  time, 
j)lace  and  circumstances.  “Higher  criticism”  in  educational 
matters  from  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  practical  experience 
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in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  ha.s  much  the  same  effect  upon 
the  true,  practical  teacher,  that  the  “  higher  criticism  ”  of  the 
liible  has  upon  those  who  have  made  the  teachings  and  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  “Hook  of  Books”  a  life  study, — it  only  serves  to 
excite  indignation  and  opposition. 

Much  good  will  result  from  discussion  of  educational  princi¬ 
ples,  —  new  thought  will  be  awakened ;  out  of  the  chaos  of  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  will  come  a  new  creation,  the  true  “new  edu¬ 
cation,”  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact.  True,  the  discussions  and  so 
called  reforms  are  being  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  we  would  not 
be  Americans  if  we  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Some  of  the  more  immediate  results  will  be,  —  “  Old  fogies  ”  will 
be  waked  up,  or  crowded  out  of  the  school-room,  the  people  will 
become  more  enlightened,  they  will  realize  that  it  is  very  poor 
economy  to  make  one  teacher  do  the  work  of  two  and  so  will 
])rovide  a  teaching  force  adequate  to  the  work  to  be  done  ;  now 
nine  teachers  out  of  ten  are  overworked;  teachers  themselves 
will  find  out  that  to  be  behind  the  times,  educationally,  is  to  be 
“out  of  the  world;”  consequently  good  schools  will  be  every- 
where,  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule,  and  the  pupils  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  taught  in  the  essentials  and  trained  into  a  more  efticient,  a 
truer  citizenship  in  after  years. 

Also  progressive  teachers  will  be  encouraged,  will  be  .sought  for, 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  inform  themselves  of  the  freshest  and 
most  tried  methods,  nor  will  they  be  afraid  to  propose  a  needed 
reform  for  fear  of  being  “  sat  down  upon  ”  by  an  unappreciative 
school  board  and  a  conservative  public  opinion.  The  true  “new 
education  ”  will  be  crowned  triumphant,  fads  and  faddists  will 
disappear,  theory  will  vanish,  or  rather  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
sphere,  and  common  sense,  without  which  nothing  can  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess,  will  rule  in  the  home,  in  the  school-room,  in  the  editorial 
sanctum  and  in  the  educational  councils  of  the  nation. 
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A  WINTER  WATERFALL. 


HENKY  M.  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


ONE  Sunday  in  December,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Middlesex 
Fells  Reservation,  —  one  of  those  tracts  of  woodland, 
which,  thanks  to  the  State  of  Ma.ssachusetls,  has  been  saved  from 
the  evils  of  land  speculation,  and  is  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  park 
for  the  lienetit  of  the  people. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  small  waterfall  that  tumbled 
down  its  rocky  stairway  in  a  delightful  fashion  ;  never  collecting 
into  one  strong  stream,  but  spreading  itself  over  considerable 
space,  and  descending  in  ram[)ant  disobedience  to  all  laws  of 
regularity. 

The  distance  which  this  water  fell,  from  its  higher  to  its  lower 
level,  was  perhaps  thirty  feet ;  but  the  hillside  down  which  it 
flowed  sloped  at  (^uite  an  angle,  thus  permitting  no  perpendicular 
plunge. 

On  one  side  of  the  stream,  about  half  way  down  the  fall,  was  a 
little  moss-marked  ledge  encased  in  ice  about  one  (quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  top  side  of  this  ice  was  marked  with  smooth 
irregularities,  while  the  under  side  was  decked  with  little  spheri¬ 
cal  hollows  and  tiny  curved  caves  that  shone  in  the  sun  like  sil¬ 
ver.  It  was  separated  from  the  rock  a  little,  and  through  the 
crevice  thus  formed,  crept  small  quantities  of  water  in  various 
fantastic  forms.  First  came  a  bit  that  looked  like  a  brown  but¬ 
ton,  slipping  edgewise  under  the  ice ;  it  slid  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  and  tumbled  over. 

Then  came  a  sinuous  shape  resembling  an  angle-worm  ;  sud¬ 
denly  its  head  increased  in  size  and  its  body  grew  thin,  and  as  it 
slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  it  reminded  me  of  some  uncanny 
creature. 

Another  one  wound  gracefully  by ;  suddenly  it  broke,  changed 
its  direction  and  turned  into  a  new  path ;  but  after  flowing  there 
for  some  moments,  it  broke  again  and  returned  as  (piickly  to  its 
first  route.  It  required  but  little  effort  of  my  imagination  to 
picture  these  [irisoned  streams  as  living  creatures,  gliding  and 
squirming  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  their  icy  covering. 
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In  this  same  bit  of  ice  were  several  twigs  and  a  leaf,  fast  frozen 
beneath  the  surface.  The  ice  that  came  in  contact  with  the  edge-s^ 
of  the  leaf  caught  the  sunlight  and  showed  a  bright  border  all 
alK)ut  it.  The  leaf  looked  like  a  fragment  of  some  rich,  worn-out 
garment  to  which  a  bit  of  silver  cord  still  clung.  The  twigs 
showed  the  same  effect,  excei)t  that  the  silver  border  ran  along 
only  one  side. 

1  next  turned  my  attention  to  a  tiny  fall  about  a  foot  high  and 
eight  inches  broad.  At  its  base,  where  it  struck  a  small  pool, 
was  a  surprising  commotion.  A  whole  bundle  of  bubbles  as  long 
as  the  width  of  the  fall  u  as  rolling  over  and  over  in  great  ecstacy. 
These  bubbles  would  finally  free  themselves  from  the  main  grou[), 
a  few  at  a  time,  after  new  ones  had  taken  their  places,  and  start 
off  down  stream.  Some  would  burst  before  having  gone  far,  and 
some  would  collect  close  alnmt  them  a  ring  of  tiny  bubbles,  and 
then  sidle  off  to  a  (juiet  haven  near  by  and  join  others  already 
there;  thus  helping  to  form  a  little  field  of  froth  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  d'liese  froth  fields  were  increased  in  a  slight 
degree  by  diops  of  water  which  flew  about  in  all  directions.  The 
drops  wliich  chanced  to  strike  the  water  near  the  foam,  often  left 
a  bubble  on  the  surface  where  they  hit.  If  the  drop  had  force 
enough,  the  bubble  would  be  })rojected  forward  and  downwaid 
into  the  water  until  the  force  was  spent,  when  it  would  rise 
resignedly  t<>  the  surface. 

'I'hese  drojis  wei  e  caused  by  some  of  the  little  cascades  that  fell 
upon  flat  rocks;  they  bounded  up  in  showers  and  described  regu¬ 
lar  curves  during  their  flight.  The  sunlight  increased  their 
beauty,  making  them  look  like  diamond  chips. 

At  one  place  on  the  shore  where  these  showers  fell  thickest, 
was  a  small  grouj)  of  low,  leafless  bushes  whose  twigs  were  heavily 
clad  in  ice  armor,  thereby  a[)pearing  many  tinies  their  original 
size.  1  picked  one  of  these  cold  stems,  thinking  to  find  a  sturdy 
green  twig  inside,  but  imagine  my  surprise  upon  <liscovering  a 
faded  grass  blade  instead  of  a  twig.  This  icy  garment  was  fully 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  upon  examining  it  closely  I  found  that 
the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  delicate  lines  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  These  lines  were  really  tiny  grooves, 
and  they  intersected  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  markings  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  on  aligator  skin.  Upon  breaking  the  ice  crossways 
I  found  that  the  line  of  fracture  always  followed  the  surface 
grooves,  and  upon  closer  examination  saw  that  these  little  line.s 
extended  clear  down  through  the  ice  until  they  came  to  the  twig. 
It  was  as  if  some  (luaint  workman  of  the  frost  had  laid  ice  mosaics 
all  about  the  twigs,  carefully  chiseling  the  tiny  blocks  until  each 
fitted  its  place  perfectly. 

I  visited  this  wateifall  again,  two  weeks  later,  when  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  nine  inches.  My  path 
through  the  woods  lay  untrodden  since  the  storm  and  it  was 
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somewhat  with  the  feeling  of  an  explorer  of  untried  lands  that  I 
pushed  through  the  snow  towards  my  destination. 

Now  and  then  I  noticed  small  dark  spots  in  the  path,  some 
darker  than  others,  as  if  the  snow  had  been  stained.  Upon  break¬ 
ing  through  the  surface  at  one  of  these  spots,  I  found  a  leaf  that 
had  begun  to  melt  the  snow  about  it,  by  means  of  the  heat 
absorbed  from  the  sun,  until  it  was  cosily  housed  in  a  white  cav¬ 
ern. 

Now  and  then  in  the  path  would  appear  little  white  mounds 
varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  in  height.  Upon  scraping  these  mounds  away,  I 
found  either  the  end  of  a  flower  stalk  or  the  tip  of  a  grass  blade 
just  peering  alrove  the  general  level  of  the  snow,  as  if  it  stood  on 
its  toes  trying  hard  not  to  be  smothered  in  its  white  prison.  I 
think  that  this  effect  was  caused  by  the  wind  after  the  snow  had 
ceased  to  fall,  and  delicate  indeed  must  have  been  the  touches  of 
the  wind’s  finger  tips  when  he  formed  those  little  round  hills. 

J  reached  the  place  where  I  believed  the  brook  to  be,  that  fed 
the  fall,  but  the  snow  had  so  disguised  the  locality  that  I  assured 
myself  by  digging  down  through  the  snow  until  I  struck  the  ice. 
After  wading  for  some  distance  on  top  of  the  brook,  as  it  were,  I 
came  upon  a  hole  in  the  ice,  shaped  like  a  rude  ellipse,  alwut  a 
foot  long.  Across  the  slight  area  of  water  thus  brought  to  view, 
the  ripples  ran,  and  the  sunlight  played  :  beneath  the  surface  the 
mosses  waved  their  green  pennants,  obedient  to  the  windings  of 
the  current.  The  rhythm  of  a  song  was  there  ;  notes  already 
formed,  but  as  yet  unsung,  like  a  new  melody  in  the  soul  that  has 
never  found  expression. 

If  you  find  yourself  becoming  enthused  by  the  coloi-s  in  a  bit  of 
ice,  or  by  the  frost  forms  on  a  twig,  do  not  think  that  you  are 
childish,  but  be  thankful  that  your  true  nature  is  not  stagnated 
by  artificial  pleasures. 

I  approached  the  fall  and  found  it  almost  completely  bound  by 
snow  and  ice.  Here  and  there  were  small  openings  through 
which  the  water  drops  jumped  to  the  cadence  of  a  subdued  song. 
Many  of  the  rocks  were  closely  bearded  with  icicles  of  different 
hues,  some  appearing  green,  on  account  of  the  moss  on  the  rocks 
l)eneath. 

I  selected  three  or  four  large  icicles  about  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  upon  breaking  them  in  several  pieces  was  snr[)rised  to 
find  that  every  piece  resembled  a  tree  in  cross-section.  Rings 
were  distinctly  visible  ;  but  instead  of  having  a  center  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  icicle,  they  were  arranged  about  a  point  quite  near  one 
side,  so  that  their  edges  were  crowded  together  on  that  side  of 
the  icicle  and  spread  apart  on  the  other.  In  fact,  each  ring  was 
placed  eccentric  to  the  common  focus,  but  no  ring  overlapped  its 
neighbor.  These  rings  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  icicle 
and  were  composed  oi  minute  bubbles  close  together.  The  focus 
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was  about  one-eighth  of  an  incli  in  diameter  and  consisted  of  a 
column  of  tiny  bubbles  that  also  extended  the  full  length  of  the 
icicle. 

I  left  the  fall  and  turned  homeward,  passing  on  my  way  through 
a  grove  of  evergreens  : 

Where  shadows  reign  supreme, 

And  where  the  pine’s  rude  blossom  blows. 

All  seemed  silent,  but  I  paused  on  my  way  to  listen,  for  abso¬ 
lute  quiet  is  rare  in  this  region,  even  in  the  winter  woods.  Now 
is  heard  the  soft  fall  of  a  bit  of  snow  as  it  drops  from  a  tree,  or 
the  creak  of  two  conflicting  branches  as  they  are  moved  slightly 
by  the  wind;  now  comes  a  faint  swish,  as  the  breeze  just  brushes 
the  summits  of  the  pines.  A  crow  sails  over  close  to  the  tree- 
tops,  uttering  his  harsh-tongued  syllable  :  a  fluttering  is  heard, 
followed  by  a  fall  of  light  snow,  and  the  cheerful  “dee,  dee  ”  of 
the  chickadee  sounds  from  the  bushes  close  at  hand. 

Weird,  wintry  sounds  that  struggle  through 
Tlie  close-drawu  meshes  of  the  silence. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

HENRY  G.  SCHNEIDER,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

rr^lIKSE  lines  are  wiitten  in  the  hope  that  our  professional 
JL  brethren  may  benefit  by  our  experience. 

'I'he  New  York  University  has  in  its  graduate  courses  and 
school  of  pedagogy,  made  ample  provision  for  those  teachei-s  of 
the  greater  New  York  who  desire  to  be  students  and  to  train 
themselves  for  the  profession.  These  courses  lead  to  the  degrees 
of  Doctor,  Master  of  Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
theses  and  other  requirements  set  up  a  high  standard  and  are 
praiseworthy  in  so  far  as  they  discourage  mere  degree  hunting 
and  encourage  that  professional  study  by  teachers  which  alone 
can  elevate  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  With  the  aim 
of  extending  this  branch  of  the  University’s  work,  the  Summer 
School  was  opened.  To  ascertain  just  how  valuable  these  sum¬ 
mer  courses  are  to  a  working  teacher  was  our  aim  in  enrolling  in 
the  Summer  School.  The  programme  offered  courses  in  experi¬ 
mental  psychology,  lectures  on  systems  of  education,  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  languages,  and  laboratory  work  in  biology,  chemistry  and 
experimental  psychology. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  last  July,  we  found  the  site  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  an  ideal  place  for  summer  work.  The  University  grounds 
and  buildings  are  very  beautiful ;  elevated,  accessible,  with  lieauti- 
ful  buildings  and  laboratories,  provided  with  every  facility  for 
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investigation,  with  tennis  courts,  a  gymnasium,  an  athletic  field, 
the  Harlem  for  rowing  and  bathing;  the  orchard  and  groves  and 
lawns  for  picnicking,  the  site  of  the  University  leaves  nothing  to 
be  wished  for  but  the  completion  of  the  buildings  now  being 
erected. 

We  found  the  faculty  affable,  earnest  and  anxious  to  assist  us 
in  making  every  minute  tell.  As  in  a  college  course,  an  able 
faculty,  well  selected  courses  and  ample  laboratory  facilities  are 
only  the  setting  for  the  real  tiaining  that  comes  from  the  student’s 
classmates,  so  the  value  of  a  summer  school  depends  largely  upon 
the  persons  who  compose  it.  The  training  of  a  college  course  is 
valuable  in  giving  knowledge  of  books,  but  its  chief  value  will  be 
obtained  from  that  knoivled(/e  of  men  gained  by  the  student  in  his 
college  friendships  and  the  attrition  of  mind  upon  mind  in  class¬ 
room,  on  campus  and  in  dormitory,  and  athletic  field.  Upon  this 
knowledge  of  men  depends  much  of  the  value  to  society  of  the 
student’s  training.  Certainly,  every  student  of  the  summer  school 
will  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  best  part  of  the  school,  the 
part  that  gave  him  or  her  most  practical  benefit  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  converse  with  his  fellow-students  and  professors.  No 
one  can  l)e  dignified  in  unconventional  summer  attire,  and  this 
absence  of  formalism  which  too  often  separates  the  student  and 
professor  in  the  regular  college  course  is  one  merit  of  the  summer 
school.  In  the  tennis  court  or  gymnasium,  on  the  train  or  in  the 
boat,  the  conversations  and  discussions  between  professors  and 
students,  taught  them  to  know  and  estimate  one  another  better. 
There  was  full  play  of  individuality  and  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  that  made  the  laboratory  and  lecture  work  more  effective. 

The  classes  were  small  except  in  experimental  i)sychology  and 
systems  of  education ;  but  they  were  enthusiastic.  One  day, 
passing  the  biological  laboratoi  y,  I  saw  the  lecturer  working  away 
explaining  the  structure  of  some  type  vertebrate  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  if  the  thermometer  were  not  at  ninety  and  his 
audience  numbered  one  hundred  instead  of  one  solitary  student. 
The  course  in  experimental  i)S3'chology  was  a  disappointment 
owing  to  causes  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  and 
truths  the  science,  if  it  be  a  science,  is  working  to  esUiblish  as 
verified  truth.  The  data  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  establish  any 
practical  working  principle  for  the  ordinary  class-room  teacher. 
The  experiments  seem  to  demonstrate  scientifically,  truths  already 
established  empirically  by  the  practice  of  teachers  for  ages.  If, 
then,  the  professors  of  exj)erimental  psychology  themselves  admit 
that  their  science  is  as  yet,  in  a  formative  stage,  awaiting  the 
gathering  of  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  scientific  truth, 
why  should  teacheis  be  sisked  to  take  up  its  study  when  its  only 
value  will  be  in  that  discipline  to  be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth  which  sciences  like  physics  and  chemistry,  give  so 
much  more  surely  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  truths  are 
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already  established  and  are  of  inestimable  utility  to  the  teacher 
in  presenting  many  school  subjects. 

Much  of  the  interest  came  from  the  experiments  in  the  field 
of  optics  and  acoustics.  The  students  were  more  often  interested 
in  the  complicated  apparatus  used,  and  the  physical  or  chemical 
appliances  employed  in  securing  the  results,  than  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  itself.  Most  of  us  expected  to  derive  practical  benefit  by 
learning  principles  we  could  apply  in  our  class-room  work.  We 
learned  nothing  we  had  not  already  known  from  our  class-room 
experience  or  forays  in  the  fields  of  science.  That  the  senses 
have  their  limitation  we  know.  Optical  illusion  we  had  studied 
in  optics.  The  new  facts  were  only  those  concerning  the  compli¬ 
cated  apparatus  used  in  the  physio-psychologic  investigation,  a 
means  of  recording  them  with  some  new  technicalities  such  as 
“reaction  time,”  “electrotonus,”  “  anelectronized  region,”  etc. 

I  am  glad  to  find  one  physiological-psychologist, —  Miinsterberg, 
of  Harvard  Laboratory,  who  dissuades  teachers  from  this  study. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  learn  this  after  six  weeks  at  a  sum¬ 
mer  school  as  it  would  be  to  learn  it  after  a  year’s  university 
course.  It  certainly  does  not  cost  as  much  in  dollars,  and  surely 
not  as  much  in  time.  That  experimental  psychology  has  scien¬ 
tific  value  in  accumulating  facts  by  noting  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  tests  of  the  modes  and  times  of  perception  by  our 
senses  as  well  as  in  revealing  the  limitations  of  our  powers  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  I  do  not  deny. 

I  doubt  the  value  <>f  enlisting  the  teacher  as  an  investigator  in 
this  field,  engrossed  as  he  is  by  the  exacting  demands  of  daily 
class-room  work.  If  any  facts  are  established,  they  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  investigators  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  this  specialty. 
Nor  do  I  underrate  the  ability  of  our  earnest  teachei’s  in  saying 
this.  Most  of  the  students  (and  they  were  college-trained,  every 
one,)  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  yet,  experimental  psychology 
is  a  science  (if  it  be  a  science,)  in  too  rudimentary  a  stage  for 
teachers  to  judge  of  its  value  or  to  benefit  from  its  teaching. 
Certainly  the  teacher  who  expects  revelations  and  new  discover¬ 
ies  that  will  help  him  in  his  class-room  work,  is  bound  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  will  find  that  experimental  psychology  has  as  yet 
discovered  little  not  already  known  to  the  practical  teacher  or  to 
the  physiologist  and  pathologist.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  to  handle  the  apparatus  invented 
for  the  tests;  but  I  repeat  that  his  time  would  be  better  spent  in 
attention  to  the  scientific  method  of  investigation,  as  exemplified 
in  some  branch  of  natural  science,  where  stones,  or  plants,  or 
animals,  and  not  the  investigator  himself,  are  subjected  to  investi¬ 
gation.  I  learned  no  facts  or  principles  that  I  had  not  already 
learned  from  my  class-room  experience  and  college  courses. 

Kecognizing  that  the  course  would  be  for  them  a  waste  of  time, 
some  of  the  students  organized  a  class  for  the  study  and  discus- 
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sion  of  “  Baldwin’s  Psychology  for  Teachers,”  though  I  must  say 
their  object  was  to  fit  themselves  for  the  Principal’s  examination 
most  of  them  are  soon  to  undergo.  They  certainly  found  more 
practical  benefit  from  their  study  of  this  book,  than  they  would 
have  derived  from  the  investigations  the  faithful  undertook  in 
the  laboratory.  This  they  claim,  and  the  students^  who  took  the 
laboratory  course  to  the  end  admit  their  claim.  Surely,  it  was 
worth  while  going  to  the  summer  school  to  learn  the  futility  of 
the  claims  of  the  physiological  psychologist.  But  to  this  nega¬ 
tive  benefit  we  must  add  the  positive  good  of  the  other  couises. 

The  lectures  on  Systems  of  Education  and  class-room  discus¬ 
sions  were  very  interesting  and  much  more  practical.  Every  stu¬ 
dents  admits  the  value  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  contrasting 
the  systems  of  Germany,  England,  France  and  Switzerland  with 
our  own  system  of  schools.  It  is  true  that  this  information  can 
be  obtained  from  books.  The  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  pro¬ 
vided  courses  for  Ijoth  beginners  and  advanced  students,  and  those 
wise  enough  to  select  these  courses  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  choice. 

Professor  Hall  advises  a  summer  student  to  confine  his  woik 
to  a  laboratory  course  and  one  lecture  course.  He  states  that  the 
work  done  by  the  students  was  remaikably  efiicient.  The 
maturity  of  thought  and  experience  secured  by  their  age  and 
work  enabled  them  to  cover  in  six  weeks  what  the  less  mature 
university  student  takes  a  year  to  accomplish.  These  teacher.s, 
besides  the  tiaining  in  scientific  investigation,  will  be  able  to 
interest  their  classes  in  science  and  in  the  myriad  applications  in 
geography  and  affairs  of  common  life  wherein  chemistry  plays  a 
part. 

In  mathematics  and  languages  the  j)rogress  made  was  rajtid, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  more  than  one  teacher  was  heard  to 
declare  that  he  would  take  the  full  university  course  next  winteiv 
In  that  remark  is  expressed  a  second  merit  of  tlie  summer  school. 
It  allows  the  teacher  to  select  and  discover  those  studies  to  which 
the  bent  of  his  mind  inclines ;  it  furnishes  him  with  hobbies  to- 
ride  so  that  he  can  resist  the  temptation  to  fall  into  a  rut  or  to 
think  he  knows  it  all.  It  keeps  him  a  atiuient.,  by  which  he 
secures  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  learner  and  thus  he 
continues  to  grow  intellectually  and  to  progress  mentally. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  when  teachers  ask  me,  “  Shall  I 
go  to  a  summer  school  ?  ”  I  shall  say,  after  consulting  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  at  the  summer  schools  I  have  attended :  “  The 
advice  of  your  fellow-teachers  is  the  same  as  Punch’s  for  those 
about  to  marry :  ‘Don’t!  don’t!’  If  you  do  go,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  attempting  too  much.  Take  Professor  Hall’s 
advice  :  ‘  Confine  yourself  to  one  laboratory  course  and  one  lec¬ 

ture  course.’  Work  about  three  hours  and  the  rest,  ‘Loaf  and 
invite  your  soul,’  as  Walt.  Whitman  advises.” 
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There  is  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Staats  Zeituny^ 
which  I  commend  to  every  teacher  about  to  take  a  summer  course. 
Let  me  translate  a  few  of  the  sensible  remaiks  on  the  subject: 
“  It  is  questionable  whether  the  strain  which  ten  months  of 
incessant  school  work  has  made  upon  the  teacher’s  and  the  pupil’s 
intellectual  powers,  should  be  continued  for  even  six  weeks  more. 
Not  only  youth  but  adult  as  well  should  enjoy  a  period  of  abso¬ 
lute  mental  rest,  so  as  to  restore  the  elasticity  of  the  brain  by 
change.  The  teacher  should  for  a  time  keep  at  a  distance,  all 
connected  with  his  profession.  Like  the  lawyer,  he  should  bury 
himself  in  the  backwoods,  or  go  into  the  fields,  or  to  the  seashore, 
or  mountain  solitudes.”  This  is  a  good  reason  why  teachers’ 
conventions  should  be  held  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  vacation.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Even  though  the  summer 

school  l)e  set  up  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  or  beside  the  sea,  or 
hy  rushing  brook,  the  physical  strength  derived  therefrom  and 
the  recreation  and  recuperation  thereby  gained,  does  not  repair 
the  waste  of  energy  resulting  from  the  continued  brain-work. 
There  may  be  thousands  whose  work  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
does  not  strain  their  intellectual  powers  and  who  therefore  are  tit 
te  enter  summer  schools ;  but  teachers  and  pupils,  in  this  land  of 
nervous  haste  especially,  should  remain  away  from  summer 
schools  and  seek  the  change  and  recreation  which  Nature  offers 
them  at  every  step  and  turn  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  great  Metropolis.”  Doctor  Briggs,  a  noted  physician  of 
Brooklyn,  says:  “The  teacher  should  not  go  to  the  summer 
school.  He  should  play  tennis,  hunt,  fish,  yacht,  botanize  in  an 
amateur  way,  or  listen  to  the  wild  waves  at  the  seaside.  Let  him 
lie  in  the  new-mown  hay,  sail  the  ocean  blue,  or  ‘  Go  forth  under 
the  o{)en  sky,  and  list  to  Nature’s  teachings,’  as  Bryant  advises. 
Let  the  mind  lie  fallow  for  two  months  and  the  increased  efficiency 
will  be  noticed  in  his  next  intellectual  harvest.  So  may  he  gather 
up  a  store  of  energy  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  and  rescue 
him  from  nervous  prostration  during  the  months  of  his  arduous 
school-work.” 

What  Doctor  Briggs  advises  for  the  men  who  teach,  is  doubly 
true  of  the  women  whose  more  delicate  nervous  organization  can 
less  easily  stand  the  strain.  Yet  more  than  one-half  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  schools’ students  are  women.  Sincerely  do  I  hope  and  fer¬ 
vently  do  I  pray,  that  my  professional  brethren  will  heed  the 
words  of  wisdom  the  Doctor  has  uttered,  and  follow,  the  example 
of  their  wiser  brothers  and  sisters  who  rest  “  and  recreate  them¬ 
selves,”  instead  of  straining  themselves  by  undertaking  intel¬ 
lectual  work  in  the  vacation  days  so  liberally  granted  by  our 
boards  of  trustees  and  commissioners  of  education.  Besides,  they 
incur  the  danger  of  having  shrewd,  hard-headed  members  of  those 
boards  say,  “  Well,  if  our  teachers  can  and  will  work  during  their 
vacations,  why  not  shorten  them  as  they  do  in  Europe  ?  Let  our 
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teachers  devote  their  intellectual  energy  to  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils,  aud  not  di8si[)ate  it  at  the  summer  schools.  We  pay 
them  by  tlie  year,  let  us  insist  upon  a  year’s  work.” 

Vacation  schools  are  a  success.  Regular  teachers  work  in 
them  and  draw  extra  pay  for  so  doing,  and  in  so  doing  they 
justify  such  arguments.  Then  let  every  teacher  resolve  to 
employ  his  or  her  time  during  vacation  in  absolute  rest  from 
mental  exertion. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

CHARLES  C.  RAMSAY, 

Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  occasion  of  my  speaking  to-day  upon  the  subject  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools  is  the  urgent  invitation  of  our  worthy  presi¬ 
dent  ;  my  reasons,  as  one  not  now  connected  with  normal  schools, 
for  accepting  it  are  the  facts  that — before  my  course  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  —  I  graduated  from  an  important  state  normal  school,  was 
for  some  time  afterward  instructor  in  pedagogics  in  a  college  in 
the  north  central  states,  and  have  had  a  varied  experience  in 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  instruction.  Nothing  but  the 
desire  to  assure  the  normal  school  people  that  I  speak  not  fis  an 
outsider  but  as  a  friend  of  normal  schools  could  induce  me  to 
begin  my  remarks  by  a  reference  so  personal  to  myself. 

Despite  the  criticisms  of  some  college  and  secondary  school 
men,  and  of  other  persons  skeptical  of  the  work  of  normal  schools, 
I  am  glad  to  affirm  the  belief  that  they  have  accomplished  great 
good  in  every  state  in  which  they  have  been  established  and  sup¬ 
ported.  They  arose  to  meet  an  important  and  legitimate  demand 
in  this  country,  and  in  several  ways  they  have  performed  some  of 
their  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Even  where  a  state 
normal  school  has  seemed  but  an  inferior  high  school,  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  by  its  very  existence  a  far  more  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  vocation  of  teaching  than  a  high  school 
could  have  done.  However  poorly  equipped  or  administered, 
state  normal  schools  have  stood  for  an  idea.,  —  an  important  idea  ; 
namely,  that  special  preparation  of  some  kind  is  demanded  and 
required  for  the  business  of  teaching.  Hefore  normal  schools  were 
established  in  the  United  States,  there  was  no  outward  evidence 
that  a  teacher  needed  more  than  general  scholarship  —  and  not 
much  of  that  —  to  follow  his  occupation.  A  state  normal  school 
exerts  a  stronger  influence  than  a  good  high  school,  moreover, 
l)ecause  as  an  institution  it  is  always  a  more  imposing  unit.  It 
appeals  more  to  the  imagination  of  the  youth  entering  its  halls  as 
students.  It  is  not,  like  a  high  school,  a  local  institution.  The 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Bethlehem* 
N.  H.,  July  13,  1896. 
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State  —  the  commonwealth  —  is  behind  it,  and  lends  to  it  what¬ 
ever  more  of  dignity  the  state  has  than  the  town  or  city.  They 
have  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  lower  schools,  also,  because  by 
sending  their  graduates  into  communities  of  which  they  are  not 
natives  or  residents,  they  have  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent 
tlie  pernicious  “  inbreeding  ”  of  teachers  who  are  the  products  of 
their  own  defective  school  systems.  Normal  school  graduates 
are,  moreover  —  as  a  rule  —  per.sons  of  stronger  character  than 
the  average  high  school  graduate  who  goes  directly  into  teaching. 

Even  though  the  students  and  graduates  of  many  normal  schools 
have  not  there  received  the  best  training  and  highest  ideals  for 
their  work,  these  schools  have  accomplished  more  than  high 
schools  for  the  cause  of  education  ;  for  their  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  become  citizens,  parents,  and  members  of  school  committees ; 
and  are,  by  reason  of  their  attendance  at  normal  schools,  wiser 
and  warmer  friends  of  education.  You  will  remember  that  it  is 
a  strong  conviction  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  there  should  be 
schools  for  the  education  of  {)arenb5,  in  which  the  chief  place 
should  be  assigned  to  the  philosophy  and  method  of  education.* 
You  well  know,  moreover,  the  great  service  of  kindergarten  train¬ 
ing  to  mothers  ;  the  same  has  often  proved  equally  true  of  normal 
schools  in  their  influence  upon  pii[)ils  who  afterwards  have  become 
parents.  This  influence  has  spread  even  beyond  the  home  and 
has  benefitted  the  Sunday  school.  “  Said  a  keen  observer  not 
long  ago :  ‘  I  have  noticed  that,  when  by  accident,  a  rich  man’s 

daughter  is  led  to  take  a  se.ssion  or  two  at  a  normal  school,  she 
returns  home  with  tlie  conviction  that  teaching  is  the  noblest 
calling  in  which  a  human  being  can  engage.  Even  if  she  is 
afterwards  persuaded  to  exchange  this  vocation  for  that  of  matri¬ 
mony,  she  never  loses  her  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  teaching ; 
and  so  long  as  she  lives  she  is  never  satisfied  unless  she  has  charge 
of  a  class  at  Sunday  school.’  The  professional  spirit  which  stu¬ 
dents  imbibe  in  the  atmospliere  of  normal  schools,  the  zeal  which 
tliese  schools  infuse,  the  stimulation  which  they  give,  the  interest 
in  childhood,  and  the  love  for  children  which  they  create,”!  form 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  every  community  where  normal 
graduates  reside,  whether  engaged  in  teaching  or  not. 

Stite  normal  schools  have,  however,  performed  a  service  in  this 
country  of  a  more  general  —  though  not  less  important  —  char¬ 
acter  than  those  hereinbefore  indicated.  To  them  have  come  — 

•“  No  rational  plea  can  be  put  forward  for  leaving  the  art  of  education  out  of  our 
curriculum.  Whether  as  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  parents  themselves,  or  whether 
as  affecting  the  characters  and  lives  of  their  children  and  remote  descendants,  we 
must  admit  that  a  knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  Juvenile  culture,  physical.  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  Is  a  knowledge  second  to  none  in  importance.  This  topic  should 
occupy  the  highest  and  last  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  passed  through  bv  each 
man  and  woman.  The  tubject  which  involves  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  the  subject  in 
which  the  education  of  every  one  should  culminate,  is  the  •  Theory  and  Practsce ^  Education.’ ” 
—  Education :  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical,  pages  150  and  151.  New  York,  1885. 

t  From  an  address,  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer.  LL.  D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Norma)  Department  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  12,  1896. 
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especially  in  the  central  and  western  states  —  very  poor,  but  very 
worthy  and  aspiring  young  men  and  women,  whose  early  school 
advantages  were  slender  and  inade(iuate,  but  whose  earnest  desire 
for  something  better,  and  enthusiasm  for  a  wider  and  more  useful 
life,  were  boundless.  These  3’outh  have  met  others  of  the  same 
quality  and  tastes  from  widely  different  localities  and  enviion- 
ment,  and  coming  under  the  inspiring  influence  and  intellectual 
guidance  of  teachers  better  than  they  ever  had  before,  they  have 
been  lifted  permanently  to  a  higher  {)lane  of  thought  and  life. 
To  such  noble  j’outh  the  normal  schools  have  been  an  open  door 

—  the  only  door  —  of  opportunity  to  l)egin  the  higher  intellectual 
life,  and  the  stepping-stones  to  eflicient  service  in  their  states  and 
local  communities.  Whether  as  private  citizens,  or  later  as  grad¬ 
uates  of  colleges  and  universities,  distinguished  educators,  mem¬ 
bers  of  legislatures  or  of  Congress,  thej-  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
normal  schools. 

As  every  bod}'  knows,  the  first  state  normal  school  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  Massachusetts,  the  great  mother  f)f 
schoolmasters  ;  but  it  was  not  many  years  afterward  that  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man —  David  U.  Page  —  was  invited  to  organize  one  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  Since  then  almost  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  .Massachusetts.  I'lie 
state  normal  schools  of  the  country  have  been  modelled  U[)on  one 
or  the  other  of  two  prett}'  distinct  tj’pes :  the  eai  ly  Massachusetts 
normal  school,  in  which  the  accent  was  (and  still  largely  is) 
strongly  laid  upon  what  is  QixWeiX  thoroujfhnexH  in  the  common 
branches”;  and  the  Oswego  (N.  V.)  state  normal  school,  in  which 
great  enq)hasi.s  has  always  Ixjen  placed  upon  “  methods  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching.”  'I'he  former  has  always  made  much  of  minute 
and  accurate  anaU'sis  of  subject-matter;  the  latter  of  the  order!}’ 
and  logical  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  for  the 
purpose  of  presentation  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  discipline  and 
development  of  mental  faculty.  The  Oswego  state  normal  school 

—  and  others  modelled  upon  it  —  has  from  the  first  felt  and 
expressed  foreign — chiefly  English  and  German  —  influences,  the 
influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  older  educational  reformers.  This 
type  of  normal  school  has  always  made  more  of  educational  the¬ 
ory,  and  especially  of  practice-teaching  by  the  normal  school 
pupils,  than  has  the  Massachusetts  type.  Incidentally,  the  very 
name  chosen  for  the  Oswego  normal  school  indicates  this  fact : 
“State  Normal  and  Tiaining  School.” 

Notwithstanding  the  great  service  and  distinctive  merits  of  state 
normal  schools,  they  have,  however,  come  far  shoit  of  doing  all 
the  good  they  could  and  ought  to  have  done.  With  few  and 
temporary  exceptions,  they  have  not  l)een  leaders  of  educational 
thought  and  progress.  As  a  rule,  they  have  neither  originated 
nor  executed  important  movements  in  education  ;  nor  have  their 
instructors,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  written  the  epoch  making 
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books  for  either  teachers  or  pupils.  The  atmosphere  of  normal 
schools  is  and  has  been  one  of  too  much  method  and  too  little 
matter;  of  too  much  form  and  too  little  content;  of  too  much 
shadow  and  too  little  substance.  Under  the  conditions,  and  on 
the  principle,  on  which  they  have  been  conducted,  it  has  lieeii 
inevitable  that  a  certain  barrenness  of  ideas  should  result  fiom 
the  threshing  out  of  so  much  old  straw,  from  ringing  the  changes 
upon  so  many  mechanical  i  ules  for  teaching  and  managing  schools, 
from  the  endless  pedantic  subdivision  of  things  that  do  not  differ 
in  order  to  “  pad  ”  professional  subjects  derived  from  abstraction 
rather  than  from  concrete  and  scientific  observation  and  inference. 
Even  in  some  normal  schools  where  there  have  l)een  sincere 
efforts  to  do  something  better  for  their  students’  professional  pre¬ 
paration  by  instruction  in  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation,  normal  school  instructors  have  often  squeezed  the  life  out 
of  these  subjects  by  metaphysical  abstractions  and  many  useless 
distinctions. 

Many  of  the  academic  instructors  in  normal  schools  either  have 
had  no  practical  experience  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  or 
have  lost  their  familiarity  and  touch  with  them.  If  a  normal 
school  has  model  and  practice-schools  —  as  all  normal  schools 
have  —  the  normal  instructor  should  not  infrequently  teach  classes 
in  the  presence  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  elements  of  their 
respective  subjects  in  these  schools.  Too  often  normal  school 
teachers  are  not  liberally  educated.  No  })erson  who  is  not  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  normal  school ; 
but  I  will  go  farther,  and  assert  that  no  person  who  besides  l)efng 
a  college  graduate  is  not  also  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
other  professional  school  or  de[)artment  for  teachers  should  l)e 
employed  to  teach  in  a  state  normal  school.  To-day,  however, 
there  are  even  j)rincipals  of  normal  schools  — some  of  them  young 
men,  and  apparently  without  excuse,  in  view  of  the  present  op[)or- 
tunities  for  liberal  culture  and  j)rofessional  training  —  who  lack 
either  the  one  or  the  other  qualification  just  named.  Such  facts 
are  indefensible,  and  doubtless  largely  explain  the  weak  influence 
and  defective  service  of  normal  schools  in  the  educational  woild 
to-day. 

The  principal  and  the  teachers  of  normal  schools  have,  more¬ 
over,  often  failed  to  sift  their  students  in  order  to  retain  only 
those  possessing  the  aptitudes  for  teaching.  In  such  cases,  the 
absence  of  downi  ight  frankness  and  open-hearted  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  normal  school  authorities  is  well-nigh  criminal ;  certainly, 
it  works  unspeakable  injury  to  the  children  and  to  the  state. 
Only  those  of  unimpeachable  moral  character  who  love  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  youth,  while  not  condoning  or  indulging  their  faults, 
and  have  the  power  of  skilful  instiuction  and  effective  drill, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  students  in  the  normal  schools  and 
later  enter  the  ranks  of  teachers. 
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Although  many  normal  schools  are  weak  in  their  instruction  in 
educational  doctrine  and  inadequate  in  their  provision  for  actual 
practice  in  teaching,  yet  their  greatest  sin  is  perhaps  their  low 
standards  of  scholarship.  Strij)ped  of  all  verbiage  and  useless 
and  complicating  distinctions,  the  problem  of  education  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one.  It  is  stimulation  of  life,*  the  transmutation  of  knowledge 
into  character  and  culture.  The  keynotes  of  true  education,  as 
they  are  also  the  evidences  of  the  truly  educated  person,  are 
power  and  love,  —  the  love  of  learning,  the  love  of  truth,  the  love 
of  the  good,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  power  to  make 
ideals  real.  The  great  educators  of  our  race  have  been  the  men 
and  the  women  who,  seeing  deepest  and  farthest  into  nature  and 
life,  have  been  impelled  to  cause  their  fellows  to  see  what  they 
have  seen,  to  feel  what  they  have  felt,  and  to  do  what  they  have 
done.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  underestimating 
the  value  of  educational  theory  and  method,  you  will  readily  see 
that  I  attach  great  importance  to  learning  and  the  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  teacher.  To  complete  living  there  are  perhaps  three 
births :  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the  moral  or  spiritual.  No 
man  truly  lives  who  has  not  entered  upon  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual  life,  which  are  “  the  contagion  of  noble  minds.”*  Such 
a  man  possesses  culture,  that  subtle  thing  which  can  be  more 
easily  felt  than  defined.  Even  Plato’s  conception  of  a  man  of 
culture  is  a  description  rather  than  a  definition :  “  A  lover,  not 

of  a  part  of  wi.sdom,  but  of  the  whole  ;  who  has  a  taste  for  every 
sort  of  knowledge,  is  curious  to  learn,  and  is  never  satisfied  ;  who 
has  magnificence  of  mind  and  is  a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence  ;  who  is  harmoniously  constituted  ;  of  a  well-[)ropor- 
tioned  and  gracious  mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move  toward 
the  true  being  of  everything ;  who  has  a  good  memory,  and  is 
quick  to  learn,  noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  cour¬ 
age,  temperance.”-*  In  the  life  of  an  intellectual  man,  a  man  of 
culture,  the  love  of  letters  is  no  unimj)ortant  element. 

Of  all  men,  surely  the  teacher — the  former  and  trainer  of  youth¬ 
ful  minds  —  should  live  the  intellectual  life;  but,  measured  by 
this  standard,  what  shall  we  say  of  thousands  of  our  American 
teachers,  some  of  them  graduates  of  normal  schools,  who  seem  to 
regard  their  vocation  as  a  trade  by  means  of  which  they  purchase 
—  I  will  not  say  earn  — a  livelihood,  at  the  least  outlay  of  energy 
and  effort  ? 

To  secure  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  every  state  normal 
school  ought  to  insist  on  two  things :  (1)  a  high  scholastic  standard 
of  admission  ;  and  (2)  a  high  scholastic  standard  of  graduation. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Hoard  of  Education  did  right  in  requir¬ 
ing  graduation  from  a  high  school  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
a  state  normal  school,  and  the  authorities  of  all  other  state  normal 

*  An  apt  phrase  applied  to  the  love  of  letters  bylCbancollor  Payne  In  “  Contributions 
to  the  Science  of  Education,’’  page  296. 

*  “  Kepublic,”  471M87. 
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schools  should  follow  its  example  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  The  standards  of  graduation  of  every  high  school 
should,  however,  be  inspected  before  being  placed  upon  the 
approved  list  of  high  schools  whose  graduates  may  enter  the 
state  normal  school :  for  we  must  yet  reckon  with  school  commit¬ 
tees,  who  are  not  in  the  matter  of  graduation  always  free  from 
the  influence  of  local  or  domestic  {)olitics.  In  fact,  the  state 
normal  schools  ought,  besides  re(juiring  candidates  for  admission 
to  possess  high  school  diplomas,  to  subject  them  to  some  sort  of 
examination,  both  oral  and  written.  Of  the  subjects  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  should  be  recjuiied  foi- admission,  I  think  that  — 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  training  in  Hnglish  for  four  years  in  a 
secondary  school  —  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  present 
evidence  of  four  years’  study  of  Latin  and  at  least  two  years  of 
French  or  rierman  ;  but  lest  this  seem  too  rigorous,  or  in  some 
cases  impracticable,  I  would  say  that  every  candidate  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  state  normal  school  should  liave  studied  at  least  three 
years  one  language  other  than  his  own. 

Graduation  from  a  reputable  high  school,  or  equivalent  schol¬ 
arship,  should  be  required  as  one  condition  of  admission  to  a 
state  normal  school,  first  on  the  sound  {)rinciple  that  a  teacher 
should  be  educated  in  an  institution  of  a  higher  grade  than  that 
in  which  he  is  to  teach  ;  and,  further,  because  the  requisite  gen¬ 
eral  scholarship  of  a  pros[)ective  teacher  should  be  obtained  while 
not  under  the  stress  of  a  practical  end  (that  of  professional  train¬ 
ing,  which  should  be  the  dominating  purpose  of  the  normal 
school),  which  is  always  destructive  of  liberalizing  culture  ;  and, 
again,  because  somewhere  in  the  school-life  of  the  members  of 
every  profession,  especially  that  of  teaching,  they  should  come 
ill  contact  and  association  with  persons  who  are  not  and  will  not 
become  memliers  of  their  own  piofession.  The  reason  is  so  obvi¬ 
ous  as  not  to  reciuire exjianded  statement:  breadth  and  generosity 
of  mind  come,  in  part,  fiom  wide  and  varied  familiarity,  through 
personal  acipiaintance,  with  the  minds  of  persons  in  varied  sta¬ 
tions  and  diverse  pursuits  in  life.  After  admission,  the  normal 
school  stiulent  should  be  reiiuired  not  only  to  reexamine  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  subjects,  with  a  view  to  teaching  them, 
but  also  to  push  his  attainments  in  them  much  farther  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  before  with  reference  to  the  diflicult  points 
in  subject-matter  and  its  underlying  philosophy.  In  other  words, 
their  study  of  school-subjects  should  now  be  rigorously  scientific, 
,  for  which  their  maturity  and  preparatory  training  will  be  ade¬ 
quate.  I  favor  such  a  requirement  in  normal  scliools,  not  only 
because  law  and  medical  schools  teach  the  tchat  quite  as  much  as 
the  /line,  but  also  because  the  growing  mind  —  even  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  teacher — demands  mental  nurture  through  the  careful 
study  of  the  facts  and  j)rinciples  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 
Without  such  nurture,  mental  starvation  and  arrested  mental 
development  inevitably  result. 
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In  addition,  in  the  interests  of  high  scholarship  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  love  of  learning,  I  would  suggest  that  every  normal  school 
student  be  required,  in  his  senior  year,  to  conduct  a  careful 
investigation  in  a  narrow  field  —  preferably  in  a  non-professional 
subject  —  as  in  some  part  of  history,  literature,  physical  geography, 
geology,  botany,  etc.,  the  results  of  which  he  should  record  in  the 
form  of  a  special  report  or  thesis  as  one  condition  of  graduation. 
As  he  has  received,  in  accordance  with  preceding  suggestions,  a 
thorough  high  school  education  before  entering  the  normal  school, 
such  a  requirement  would  not  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  severe. 
By  means  of  this  requirement,  the  normal  school  graduate  would 
catch  the  scholarly  spirit  and  be  more  likely  to  carry  it  with  him 
into  his  work  as  a  teacher.  In  matters  of  scholars  hip,  the 
instructors  in  all  normal  schools  should  be  more  careful  than  some 
of  them  have  been  to  avoid  giving  their  pupils  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  stopping-place  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
mental  power.  They  should  ever  point  the  way  to  higher  sum¬ 
mits  of  knowledge,  and  warmly  encourage  their  students  to  push 
their  attainments  farther  than  is  possible  in  the  best  normal  school. 
Thus  the  graduates  of  normal  scliools  would  never  justify  the 
charge  that  they  have  the  conceit  of  knowledge  rather  than 
knowledge  itself. 

“  Mature  minds  can  l>e  left  largely  to  self-direction  ;  but  the 
young  are  dependent  upon  the  art  and  skill  of  those  who  instruct 
them.”*  For  this  reason,  the  careful  study  of  {iiofessional  sub¬ 
jects  and  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  skilful  direction  and 
critical  supervision  form  an  essential  j)art  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  state  normal  school.  The  scientific  study  of  psychology  — 
rational  and  physiological  —  with  special  reference  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  ;  scientific  and  practical  ethics  ;  physiology  and 
hygiene ;  tlie  sympathetic  study  of  children  ;  the  history  and  the¬ 
ory  of  education  ;  school  economy  and  management,  sociology, 
political  science,  and  economics,  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak 
at  greater  length,  but  lack  space — such  are  the  most  important 
professional  studies  for  normal  school  students.  The  more  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  their  professional  work  should  be  taught  by  the 
requirement  of  written  preparation  of  lessons  to  be  given,  by 
actual  practice  upon  their  chussmates  for  a  short  time,  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  careful  analysis  of  expert  teaching  in  a  model  school,  and 
by  at  least  a  half  year’s  experience  in  teaching  in  a  practice-school 
—  preferably  a  regular  j)ublic  school  —  under  critic  teachers,  and 
for  a  time  alone. 

State  normal  schools  will  not,  however,  accomplish  their  great¬ 
est  usefulness  until  in  all  states  they  are  set  in  organic  and  proper 
relations  with  other  parts  of  the  public  system  and  their  graduates 
placed  by  law  in  |)roper  relations  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
In  America,  certainly  in  New  England,  the  interests  of  education 

•  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne :  “  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Kilucatlon,”  page  2H7. 
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have  suffered  much  from  the  tenacity  with  which  our  people  have 
held  to  the  })rinciple  of  local  initiative  and  self-government.  In 
many  matters,  it  works  well ;  hut  not  so  well  in  school  affairs. 

reason  of  it,  we  often  sacrifice  important  practical  results  for 
the  sake  of  a  theory.  In  all  parts  of  our  public  school  system, 
we  greatly  need  to  centralize  our  power  and  delegate  it  to  experts, 
to  serve,  after  a  peiiod  of  probation,  during  good  behavior.  No 
person  should  be  allowed  to  teach  without 'a  license,  and  the 
granting  of  licenses  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
profession.  No  person  holding  a  license  to  teach,  moreover, 
should  receive  an  appointment  except  upon  the  nomination  of  an 
official  of  the  profession.  There  are  several  good  ways  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  state  system  of  education,  only  one  of  which  I  will  briefly 
describe  :  Vest  laige  powers  in  a  state  Iward  of  education,  to 
consist  of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  who  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  ex-affieio  the  presidents 
of  the  state  university  (or  if  there  l)e  none,  then  the  president  of 
the  leading  college  or  university  in  the  state)  and  of  the  state 
agricultural  college,  and  the  principals  of  the  state  normal  schools, 
(live  to  this  board  the  power  to  appoint  a  financial  agent  for  each 
of  the  state  educational  institutions,  and  the  power  to  keep  in  its 
own  control  the  educational  policy  and  direction  of  each.  In 
addition,  grant  to  it  the  sole  power  of  fixing  the  standards  of 
admission  to  and  continuance  of  all  persons  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  by  a  system  of  state,  city  and 
county  examinations  for  teachers’  certificates.  Let  them  make 
the  diploma  of  the  state  normal  schools  a  license  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  given  grades  for  a  limited  time  on  probation. 
If,  at  the  end  of  tlie  specified  time,  the  normal  school  graduate 
be  approved  by  the  state  board  or  their  agents,  let  his  diploma  be 
made  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  given  grades  of  schools  in  the 
commonwealth.  Let  no  superintendent  of  schools  be  employed 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  state  board 
of  education  ;  and  give  to  every  superintendent  of  schools  the 
exclusive  right  by  law  to  nominate  on  consultation  with  his 
school  principals  all  the  teachers  of  his  schools,  and  the  power 
also  of  discharging  them  for  cause.  Thus  state  normal  schools 
might,  in  the  hands  of  able  men  and  Avomen,  become  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  power  in  the  state  ;  and,  in  incompetent  hands,  I  can 
scarcely  see  how  the  situation  can  he  worse  than  it  now  is. 

I  have  sj)oken  thus  far  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  ;  but  we  sadly  need  better  school  superintendents 
and  better  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  normal  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Many  college  professors  seriously  lack  skill  in  presenta¬ 
tion  and  the  pf)wer  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  and 
enforce  the  intellectual  fidelity  of  their  students.  I  do  not  expect 
adeciuate  results  in  these  directions,  however,  from  normal  schools 
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—  even  higher  normal  schools,  or  normal  colleges.  To  give  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  profession  of  teaching  by  the  conditions  of  high  schol¬ 
arship  and  other  similar  connections  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  thus  attract  to  it  men  of  talent  who  will  make  it  their  life- 
work,  we  must  have  special  schools  of  pedagogy,  admission  to 
which  must  ultimately  require  from  all  candidates  the  bachelor’s 
degree  from  a  reputable  college.  Such  schools  must  be  organized 
as  other  professional  schools,  provided  with  full  corps  of  special 
instructors,  equipped  wdth  professional  libraries  and  laboratories, 
and,  above  all,  furnished  with  excellent  model  and  practice  schools 
of  secondary  grade.  As  other  professional  schools  separated  from 
universities  have  never  succeded  in  maintaining  high  standards, 
and  have  never  truly  flourished,  so  schooh  of  pedatjotjy  mni<t  he  eon- 
nected  in  all  eases  with  universities  of  undoubted  reputation.  Thus 
and  thus  only  can  the  atmosphere  of  sound  scholarship,  of  sci¬ 
ence,  of  liberal  learning,  be  permanently  secured  in  a  higher  train¬ 
ing-school  for  teachers,  and  the  vocation  of  teaching  be  perma¬ 
nently  laised  to  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  the  traditional  pro¬ 
fessions. 

When  all  our  superintendents  of  schools,  high  and  normal 
school  principals  and  instructors,  and  our  college  professors  shall 
have  been  trained  in  such  professional  schools  —  and  this  vision 
of  l)etter  things  has  already  begun  to  appear  in  reality  in  several 
states  —  then  shall  our  education  be  truly  excellent,  and  the  per¬ 
manence  of  our  civilization  be  assured. 
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PKKHAPS  nowhere  is  the  apparent  inability  to  take  a  fair  view  of 
a  vital  point  in  the  public  school  controversy  more  apparent  than 
in  the  criticism  that  periodically  rises  to  a  “hue  and  cry”  of  protest, 
especially  from  the  cultivated  and  exclusively  social  classes  and  the 
press  that  represents  them,  against  the  overworking  of  children  in  our 
city  and  village  graded  schools.  Doubtless  a  certain  small  portion  of 
the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  injured  by  the  excitement  that 
inevitably  attends  the  working  of  numbers  of  people  together,  as  in  the 
hay-field  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  the  Boston  subway  of  to-day ;  there  are 
always  a  few  who  break  down  on  the  “  finish  ”  from  overwork  at  the 
beginning.  But  to  the  people  who  know'  the  most  of,  and  especially  do 
the  best  work  in  the  schools,  two  things  are  apparent,  to  which  these 
critics  seem  almost  absolutely  insensible.  First,  that  the  strain  on  the 
pupil  is  not  increased  but  decreased  by  the  variety  of  studies  in  the 
modern  curriculum.  It  was  a  far  more  grievous  burden  to  place  a  five- 
year  old  child  in  an  old-fashioned  country  district  school,  balancing 
itself  for  six  hours  a  day  on  a  hard  seat,  with  its  feet  dangling  above 
the  rtoor,  trying  to  keep  awake,  dcxlging  the  ear-boxing,  switching  and 
feruling  of  the  nervous  and  often  infuriated  schoolma’am ;  hustled  and 
trampled  by  the  outward  and  inward  rush  at  school  opening,  recess 
and  close;  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter  and  fighting  Hies  and  yellow 
wasps  in  summer;  the  only  “study”  being  called  up  a  few  times  for 
ten  minutes  each  day  to  wrestle  with  the  conundrum  of  learning  to  read 
by  blundering  down  the  staircase  of  an  alphabet  composed  of  a  series 
of  blind  characters ;  than  for  its  great  grand-child  to-day  to  go  through 
the  fiying  hours  in  Miss  Fisher’s  kindergarten  or  be  led  by  Miss  Arnold 
from  delight  to  delight  in  the  enchanted  land  of  the  New  Education. 
Every  child  of  average  intelligence  and  vigor  expends  enough  vitality 
every  day  to  sail  a  battle-ship.  The  problem  of  the  New  Education  is 
to  utilize  a  larger  amount  of  this  vitality  in  the  natural  exercise  of  the 
various  faculties,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  rational  and  moral  life, 
instead  of  leaving  the  boys  and  girls  to  tear  themselves  into  shreds  by  a 
violent  and  unnatural  play-life  which  often  leaves  them  scarred  and 
crippled  through  coming  years. 
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But  another  and  still  more  mischievous  omission  of  essential  facts 
in  this  important  question  of  the  effect  of  school  life  on  the 
health  of  children  and  youth,  is  the  chronic  failure  of  this  class  of  crit¬ 
ics  to  take  into  consideration  the  tremendously  exhaustino;  character  of 
the  ordinary  American  life  in  its  present  going  on,  to  thousands  of  the 
children  attending  the  better  sort  of  the  graded  common  schools.  It  is 
notable  that  some  of  this  criticism  comes  from  families  whose  children 
are  well  cared  for  at  home,  often  schooled  in  private  seminaries, 
refreshed  by  long  summer  vacations  in  the  country  and  generally  shel¬ 
tered  as  in  a  quiet  city  court  or  charming  suburb,  from  the  uproar  at 
the  heart  of  American  life.  But  how  little  do  these  good  people  know 
of  the  out-of-school  pressure  under  which  nine-tenths  of  our  American 
children  in  cities  and  large  villages  are  involved.  Perhaps  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  crowded  and  neglected  side  of  the  town  are 
even  more  excited,  demoralized  and  unfitted  for  proper  school  life  by 
the  frightful  uproar  out-of-doors,  narrow  quarters  within,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  peril  of  being  run  over  and  “  elbow'ed  out”  through  their  waiting 
hours,  than  the  j’oungsters  of  what  the  Sunday  newspaper  society  col¬ 
umn  publish  as  “the  smart  people”!  But  here  comes  in  the  other 
peril :  that  the  children  are  so  preoccupied  by  the  exhausting  round  of 
social  life,  amusements,  laborious  coaching  in  the  “accomplishments.” 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  treating  “babes  and  sucklings”  like  young 
men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls  like  responsible  American  citizens, 
that  the  wonder  grows  that  there  is  any  real  vitality  left  for  goo<l 
school-work.  Our  wisest  teachers  tell  us  that  their  children  come  to 
them  so  worn,  ravelled  out  and  generally  discjualified  for  genuine 
study,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  sensational,  superficial  and 
intense  devices  to  attract  their  attention  at  all.  In  fact,  from  every 
side,  from  the  church  down  to  the  tenement  house,  the  public  school  is 
beset  by  different  classes  of  people  to  lighten  the  scho<jl  burden,  abridge 
the  school  time,  and  generally  make  the  school  “  a  side  show,”  in  order 
that  its  own  favorite  fad,  industrial,  ecclesiastical,  esthetic,  athletic, 
social,  w'hat-not,  may  have  free  course,  run  and  be  gratified  in  the  out- 
of-school  life  of  their  own  offspring.  If  this  class  of  critics  would  for 
a  few  years  concentrate  its  fire  on  this  point,  that,  outside  the  legitimate 
and  wholesome  limits  of  the  environment  of  our  republican  civilization, 
education  is  the  “business  end”  of  the  life  of  young  America,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  accomplished.  (4f  course,  the  environment  of  the 
American  boy  and  girl  is,  in  itself,  the  grandest  university  ever  set  up 
in  this  world ;  so  vast  and  varied  in  its  training  that  even  its  earlier 
stages  gave  us  a  Washington,  a  Franklin  and  a  Lincoln,  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  army  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  “  in 
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the  American  Constitution  struck  out  the  greatest  achievement  of  man.” 
It  is  also  true  that  American  children,  for  many  generations  yet,  can¬ 
not  be  laced  up  in  the  intense  and  exhausting  school  life  of  France  and 
Germany,  without  endangering,  both  their  mental  and  physical  health, 
but  depriving  them  also  of  their  greatest  opportunity,  the  education 
through  their  environment.  But,  while  the  environment  is  the  final 
university,  the  American  system  of  universal  education  must  be  made 
the  proper  fitting  school  for  what  is  to  come.  And  in  some  way,  the 
outer  life  of  the  twenty  millions  of  young  America  must  be  so  adjusted 
to  its  school  life  that  the  years  of  study  and  preparation  will  not  be  in  a 
slate  of  perpetual  siege ;  like  an  audience-room  surrounded  by  a  shout¬ 
ing  mob,  breaking  the  windows,  breaking  in  the  doors,  and  finally 
“stampeding”  the  congregation. 

NO  element  in  a  course  of  education  is  more  infiueutial  than  the 
personal  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  Perhaps  psycholo 
gists  will  some  day  define  exactly  the  laws  and  the  limits  of  personal 
infiuence ;  but  at  present  only  the  fact  is  clear.  That  no  one  doubts 
and  few  undervalue.  Every  iulelligeut  j)areut  would  prefer  that  his 
child  should  be  taught  by  a  Dr.  Arnold  rather  than  that  he  should /earn 
his  lessons  ever  so  perfectly  under  an  uumagnetic  master  who  took  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  anything  save  getting  through  the  routine  and  drawing 
his  salary.  The  demand  for  teachers  rather  than  for  teaching  is  a 
healthful  one.  ]\Iodern  progress  in  pedagogy  is  largely  along  this  line. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  small  college  has  always  had  an  advantage  over 
the  larger  one.  In  the  small  college  each  student  gets  a  fair  share  of 
the  professor’s  personal  attention  and  infiuence.  This  is  at  once  stimu¬ 
lating  and  restraining.  It  calls  out  the  best  the  student  is  capable  of, 
and  it  restrains  the  spirit  of  mischief  that  is  apt  to  be  rife  where  large 
bodies  of  young  men  are  congregated.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  trus¬ 
tees,  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  than  whom  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
better  example  living  of  a  truly  inspirational  educator,  suggests  a  par¬ 
tial  remedy  for  this  weak  spot  in  many  of  our  larger  colleges.  He 
thinks  that  the  old  English  tutorial  system  might  be  introduced,  mak¬ 
ing  a  tutor  responsible  for  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  each  of  a 
group  of  students.  “  These  tutors,”  he  says,  “should  be  young  men 
fresh  from  university  studies  who  expect  to  become  professors  in  due 
time.  It  should  be  their  duty  to  meet  each  student  individually  for  a 
half  hour  at  least,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  to  review  with  him  thor¬ 
oughly  and  critically  a  specified  portion  of  the  work  done  in  class  during 
that  periotl,  to  discover  difficulties,  to  remove  misconceptions,  to  correct 
wrong  methods  of  study,  to  insist  on  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  stiniu- 
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late  interest,  to  suggest  lines  of  reading,  and  by  personal  influence  to 
bring  the  subject  home  to  the  student  as  a  living  reality.”  We  think 
this  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  believe  that  in  it  lies  the  solution 
of  the  serious  problem  of  college  order  as  well  as  the  increase  of  teach¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  It  has  worked  well 
abroad,  why  not  in  this  country? 

SECRETARY  FRANK  A.  HILL  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  after  reading  the  strictures  in  our  last  issue  on  train¬ 
ing  schools,  thinks  that  we  somewhat  misapprehend  his  attitude, — 
which  is  also  that  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Superintendents, 
—  towards  city  training  schools.  His  exact  position  is  covered  by  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Fifty-eighth  Report,  which  we  give  with¬ 
out  further  comment :  — 

Such  schools,  in  general,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  good  work  on 
the  practical  side,  and  some  of  them  have  made  earnest  attempts,  neces¬ 
sarily  meagre,  to  require  pedagogical  study.  They  have  also  done  great 
general  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  practice  work  for  the  j’oung  teacher,  as  well  as  great  local  service  m 
opening  a  way  to  distinguish  between  those  who  are  fitted  and  those 
who  are  unfitted  to  teach ;  but  they  fall  seriously  short  of  giving  a 
complete  professional  outfit.  *  •  *  jf  bigb  standards  are  not 

required  for  admission  to  these  training  schtxjls,  if  they  serve  as  short 
cuts  to  teachers’  positions,  —  cuts  that  dispense  largely  with  that  kind 
of  training  which  the  normal  schools  are  specially  fitted  to  give,  —  then 
the  towns  that  support  these  training  schools  and  the  state  are  working 
at  cross  purposes,  and  not  in  the  mutually  helpful  spirit  that  best 
advances  the  interests  of  our  schools.  It  cannot  be  too  strenuously 
urged  that  we  want  teachers  for  the  schools  and  not  schools  for  the 
teachers ;  that  the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are  the  trans¬ 
cendent  ones,  and  not  the  interests  of  those  who  want  to  teach  them. 
*  *  *  The  normal  school  diploma  or  some  satisfactory  equivalent, 

if  there  is  any,  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  prererptisife  for  (idmis.Hion  to 
a  local  training  school.  This  is  the  clear,  ringing  utterance  of  the  New 
England  superintendents ;  this  is  the  practice,  for  instance,  in  the  city 
of  Cambridge ;  and  this  policy  would  raise  the  tone  of  every  training 
school  in  the  state,  and,  therefore,  in  time,  of  the  teaching  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  supports  it.  The  idea  of  the  training  school  is  admirable; 
the  state  is  committed,  and  wisely,  to  the  policy  of  having  model  and 
practice  schools  in  connection  with  each  of  its  normal  schools.  The 
additional  practice  to  be  obtained  in  a  local  training  school  should  be 
viewed  as  an  additional  provision  for  insuring  the  selection  of  good 
teachers.  But  let  the  local  training  school  work  with,  and  not  against, 
the  declared  policy  of  the  experts  and  of  the  state. 
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A  LIFE-BOOK. 

E.  M.  CHAPMAN,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  suggestion  came  originally,  I  believe,  from  Froebel.  It  was 
that  a  book  should  be  dedicated  to  the  record  of  each  child  upon 
its  advent  into  the  family.  The  date  of  birth  was  to  be  the  first  entry, 
to  be  followed  by  a  record  of  each  notable  incident  in  the  little  life. 
The  thousand  trifles  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  but  that  a 
mother  is  quick  to  notice  and  eager  to  remember,  and  that  make  up  the 
history  of  the  early  years,  were  all  to  find  a  place  there.  The  baby 
characteristics,  the  days  of  illness,  the  first  faint  signs  of  dawning  self- 
consciousness,  the  awakening  of  the  moral  sense,  were  to  be  carefully 
recorded. 

It  is  a  fascinating  adaptation  of  the  old  psychological  notion  of  the 
tahnla  rasa,  and  one  can  but  wonder  to  what  extent  the  suggestion  may 
have  been  followed.  It  is  worth  recalling  to-day  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  quite  in  line  with  modern  methods  of  child  study, 
and  a  collection  of  such  records,  if  they  were  to  be  procured  and  had 
been  intelligently  kept,  would  prove  invaluable  to  the  student  of  psy-  - 
chology.  And  in  the  second  place,  such  a  record  would  be  likely  to 
possess  substantial  value,  as  well  as  intense  interest,  for  the  child  him¬ 
self  as  he  reached  the  years  of  adolescence  and  self-consciousness 
became  fully  developed. 

One  is  tempted  indeed  to  advance  a  third  plea  for  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  Froebel’s  suggestion.  Many  of  us  were  the  heroes  or  heroines 
of  certain  infantile  escapades  —  some  mischievous,  some  precociously 
clever,  some  naive  —  which  possessed  at  least  a  passing  interest  for  our 
friends.  Most  of  them  would  long  since  have  suffered  a  merciful 
oblivion  had  not  a  worthy  relative  or  neighbor  of  tenacious  memory  and 
fertile  imagination  seized  the  pitiful  little  episodes  and  treasured  them 
away.  For  long  years  she  has  rolled  them  as  sweet  morsels  under  her 
tongue  and  now  is  wont  to  parade  one  and  another  with  lavish  embellish¬ 
ment  for  the  confusion  of  our  maturity.  IIow  many  times  we  all  have 
yearned  to  bring  the  good  soul  to  book  and  to  confront  her  with  a 
temporary  record  of  the  incident.  Of  course,  it  would  be  the  end  of 
more  than  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  girlish  precocity  and  rub 
the  bloom  of  romance  from  many  a  small  boyhood.  But  there  would 
be  compensation.  Some  things  under  suspicion  of  being  too  good  to 
be  true  would  perhaps  be  substantiated.  One  might  indeed  discover  a 
record  of  the  very  day  and  hour  when  two  boys  of  whom  I  know,  prayed 
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together  before  sleeping,  one  at  length  and  with  deliberation,  the  other 
with  almost  startling  celerity.  Devotions  over,  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  :  Tom.  “I  don’t  see,  Dick,  what  in  the  world  you 
find  to  pray  about  so  long.”  Dick.  “  Why,  there’s  papa  and  mamma, 
and  all  the  family,  and  myself,  and  the  church,  and  a  heap  of  other 
things.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time.”  Tom.  “  Now  I  don’t  do  all  that.  I 
just  get  down  on  my  knees  and  say,  ‘  Save,  Lord,  or  I  perish,’  and  pop 
right  into  bed.”  Alack !  that  Dick  instead  of  Tom  should  have  found 
his  way  into  the  church. 

This,  however,  may  be  a  little  beside  the  mark.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  more  efficient  method  could  be  devised  for  encouraging 
wise  and  serious,  yet  wholly  natural  and  unaffected  thought  on  the  part 
of  a  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  than  to  put  into  his  hand  such  a  life- 
book.  It  would  tell  him  more  than  any  mere  ex  pout  facto  rehearsal 
could  possibly  do  of  the  “changes  and  chances  of  his  mortal  life.” 
And  if,  beside  the  mere  record  of  events,  his  parents  had  succeeded  in 
noting,  without  mawkishuess  or  sentimental  affectation,  their  hopes  and 
fears  and  plans  for  him,  the  simple  diary  might  well  prove  a  rational 
means  of  restraint  and  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration.  Its  real 
value  would  probably  be  unappreciated  until  later  on  in  life ;  but  it 
would  make  its  influence  felt  from  the  beginning.  Such  a  record  would 
prove  of  course,  a  very  guide-book  for  the  conscientious  teacher  who 
might  well  add  a  chapter  of  her  own.  While  the  reflex  influence  upon 
the  parents,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  consecutive  thought  and  faith¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  need  and  promise  of  childhood  are  manifest. 

But  if  the  effort  is  to  bear  its  most  perfect  fruit,  it  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  endeavor  to  train  the  child  to  continue  the  record  for  him¬ 
self.  There  is  little  danger  of  developing  priggishuess  and  undue 
self-importance.  Faithful  journal  keeping  is  work  fitted  to  make  any 
man  humble.  And  in  the  event  it  proves  vastly  helpful  to  most  men. 
It  is  a  common  convenience.  It  encourages  a  methodical  habit.  It 
supplies  a  certain  form  of  life.  And  there  are  those  who  have  found 
it  stimulative  of  faith  in  the  goo<lness  of  God.  The  Rousseaus  and  the 
Bashkirtseffs  are,  after  all,  few  and  far  between.  One  Augustine  w 
Amiel  consoles  us  for  them  all ;  and  the  normal  man  will  find  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  an  unpretentious  life-book  more  likely  to  foster  an  Augustine 
than  a  Rousseau  spirit. 

Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  javabit.  Perchance  it  will  prove  help~ 
ful  to  remember  these  things  some  clay.  I  know  a  life-book  prefaced  by 
these  words.  And  not  long  since  I  saw  them  carved  u|X)n  a  chimney 
piece  above  a  hospitable  hearth.  In  both  cases  one  was  quick  to  owa 
their  pertinence. 
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THE  PHONOGRAPH  AS  A  LITERARY  AID. 

The  writer  (rather  speaker)  has  had  several  years’  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  Edison  plionograph,  the  original  and  only  talking 
machine  in  literary  work,  and  wishes  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  fellow-workers. 

At  first,  this  method  of  recording  thought  is  subject  to  the  same 
objection  urged  against  the  typewriter,  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  use  in 
literary  composition  —  the  attention  required  by  mechanical  details  dis¬ 
tracts.  But  much  faster  than  in  the  case  of  the  typewriter,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  disappears  with  practice,  and  the  slight  attention  required  to  stop 
and  start  the  motion  and  to  replace  dictated  records  with  blanks  becomes 
as  purely  mechanical  as  dipping  one’s  pen  or  turning  over  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

Here  is  the  chief  advantage :  the  rapid,  nervous  writer  frequently 
finds  his  flow  of  thought  so  far  outstripping  his  rate  of  recording  it, 
that  his  mind  jumps  into  the  middle  of  the  next  sentence,  or  perhaps 
thrusts  forward  the  word  beginning  the  next  paragraph,  before  his  slow 
hand  has  finished  the  last  one.  Not  infrequently  do  the  confused  fin¬ 
gers  write  this  word  instead  of  the  right  one,  only  to  cross  it  out  in 
disgust.  All  this  means  friction ;  waste  of  energy  and  loss  of  spon¬ 
taneity. 

Dictating  to  the  phonograph  obviates  this  chafing  of  the  reined-in 
thought,  and  makes  the  process  of  mental  elaboration  of  thought  as 
nearly  spontaneous  as  possible.  Composing  becomes  simply  thinking 
aloud.  When  the  phonographic  dictation  becomes  thoroughly  auto¬ 
matic  and  unconscious,  it  enables  the  composer  to  approximate  in  his 
recorded  thoughts  most  nearly  his  best  spontaneous  utterances,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  white  heat  of  extempore  freedom  and  fire.  He  saves  the 
energy  wasted  by  cruder  methotls  of  recording,  and  at  the  same  time 
reaches  his  best. 

Economically,  the  phonograph  vastly  increases  his  capacity  for  work, 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  it.  If  he  employs  a  stenographer,  the  forego¬ 
ing  is  applicable.  The  best  stenographer  will  hold  the  dictator’s  thought 
back  sometimes,  and  keep  him  continually  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
an  auditor,  by  the  requested:  “Please  repeat.”  “  How  do  you  spell 
that?”  etc.  Before  the  phonograph,  he  need  be  conscious  only  of  the 
audience  he  wishes  to  address.  While  he  is  dictating,  his  phonogra- 
pher  may  do  other  work ;  the  transcribing  may  be  done  several  times 
faster  than  from  shorthand  notes,  and  by  lower-priced  labor. 

j.  F.  c. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

KNGLAND.  - DISCUSSIONS  AND  EXl’EKIMKNTS  I’EKTAININO  TO  TECIINICAU 

EDUCATION. 

In  a  rejxirt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meetinjj;  of  the  liritisJi 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  Record  of  Technical 
and  Secondarn  Education  oliservcs  that  Sir  Henry  Koscoe  dwelt  upon 
the  admitted  fact  that  in  Germany  the  appreciation  of  tlie  national 
value  of  scientific  education  is  greater  than  in  England,  and  pointed  to 
the  government  institutions  of  every  kind  which  exist  in  Germany  for 
the  advancement  of  the  highest  scientific  education  in  all  its  branches. 
As  regards  the  English  chemical  industries,  the  want  of  higher  scien¬ 
tific  education,  he  said,  had  been  detrimental  to  their  prosperity  and 
progress.  While  not  taking  a  pessimistic  view'  of  English  industry, 
chemical  or  otherwise,  he  thought  it  was  time  something  was  done  in 
order  that  England  might  successfully  compete  with  Germany.  It  was 
thought  by  some,  he  said,  that  the  chief  evil  “lay  in  the  want  of 
appreciation  for  science  and  original  research  on  the  part  of  English 
manufacturers,  while  others  saw  the  difficulty  in  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  gives  but  little  encouragement  to  original  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.”  Probably  both  views  of  the  question  are  to  a  great  extent 
right.  “  As  to  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the  jiart  of  manufacturers 
and  capitalists,  he  noted,  that  the  great  color  industry  originated  in 
England,  and  the  scientific  men  w'ho  had  since  been  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  this  enormous  industry  in  Germany  were,  at  the  inception  of  the 
industry,  resident  in  Lancashire,  and  carried  to  Germany  their  practi¬ 
cal  ideas  of  English  methods.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  progress  being  made  elsewhere  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  science  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  legislators  and 
statesmen.  In  this  respect,  things  are  improving.  The  demand  for 
highly-educated  men,  however,  is  still  small.”  “  English  laboratories,” 
he  declared,  “are  as  competent  to  turn  out  the  finished  article  as  the 
German ;  but  if  the  article  is  not  in  demand,  it  is  useless  to  manufac¬ 
ture  it.”  Then,  again,  the  raw  material  from  which  the  German  chemist 
is  produced  is  better  than  the  English,  liecause  they  have  a  national 
system  of  secondary  education,  and  the  latter  have  not.  “As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  he  hoped  its 
recommendations  would  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament  next  session. 
Meanwhile,  they  must  continue  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  need 
of  more  substantial  aid  to  the  institutions  in  which  the  highest  scientific 
instruction  is  given.” 
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The  Teclmieal  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
taken  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  facilities  for 
the  training  of  workmen  engaged  in  artistic  handicrafts.  They  have 
started  a  central  school  for  arts  and  crafts  in  temporary  premises.  The 
school  opened  early  in  October  with  a  series  of  classes  suitable  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  various  crafts  related 
to  those  trades.  Instruction  is  afforded  in  the  principles  of  architec¬ 
ture,  in  architectural  sculpture  and  ornament,  and  in  furniture  design, 
while  classes  in  lead  work  and  in  stained  glass  work  are  also  provided. 
A  special  feature  of  the  school  is  the  teaching  afforded  for  silversmiths. 
The  Trade  Council  of  Silverworkers  in  London  have  recognized  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  classes  of  this  school,  and  have  issued  a 
special  report  calling  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  trade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  them 
of  obtaining  artistic  training  which  will  be  both  systematic  and  practi- 
■cal.  For  all  the  classes  at  this  central  school,  expert  teachers  have 
been  appointed  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  art 
which  they  undertake  to  teach. 

Another  subject  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  provide  evening  science  classes  of  an  advanced 
character  in  the  university  colleges  in  London.  With  this  view,  while 
making  grants  to  University  College  and  to  King’s  College,  they  have 
stipulated  that  science  courses  of  the  same  standard  as  the  day  courses 
should  be  given  in  the  college  lecture  rooms  and  lalwratories  by  the 
professors,  the  fees  being  fixed  at  a  sum  that  would  render  them  availa¬ 
ble  for  students  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  in  the  day  time. 
The  Councils  of  both  colleges  have  willingly  fallen  in  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  several  courses  on  different  branches  of  science  have  been 
started. 

In  a  recent  address  on  Technical  Education,  Lord  Roseberry  called 
attention  to  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  German  parliament.  The  bill  is 
for  the  federalizing  of  all  the  workmen’s  guilds  in  the  country.  Each 
school  of  craftsmen  is  to  be  formed  into  a  guild,  and  each  group  of 
guilds  is  to  form  a  central  committee,  which  again  has  to  look  to  cham¬ 
bers  of  handicraft  on  the  models  of  the  English  chambers  of  commerce 
as  centres  of  industry.  Side  by  side  with  these  organizations  will  be 
a  system  of  apprentices  directly  responsible  to  the  central  chambers. 
This  organization  will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government, 
and  shows  the  moral  and  material  interest  the  country  takes  in  super¬ 
vising  and  developing  the  training  of  skilled  labor  and  technical  schools. 

Englishmen,”  Lord  Roseberry  said,  “  would  not  like  so  much  govern¬ 
ment  supei^'ision  as  that.”  He  called  attention  to  it  only  as  proof 
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“  that  Germany  is  not  content  with  apparent  perfection  in  her  methods, 
hut  is  still  straining  every  nerve  to  defy  the  competitioJi  of  the  world. 

FRANCE. 

The  superior  normal  school  for  women  at  Fontenay-aux- Hoses  was 
established  in  1880,  Jules  Ferry  being  at  the  time  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  object  of  the  school  was  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
primary  normal  schools,  and  also  for  the  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
The  conduct  of  studies  in  the  new  school  was  entrusted  by  M.  Ferry  to 
M.  Felix  IV'caut.  This  eminent  director  combined  a  passion  for  free 
iiupiiry  with  deep  religious  convictions,  and  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  impressing  both  characteristics  upon  the  students  under 
his  charge.  Through  them  his  influence  has  extended  to  all  the  public 
secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  has  had  a  pow’erful  effect  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  prejudices  against  these  schools.  The  teachers  trained  under 
him  have  been  everywhere  noted  for  thoroughness,  tact,  originality  and 
devotion  to  principle.  To  the  great  regret  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  P<!*caut  has  recently  been  obliged  to 
resign  the  position  on  account  of  family  interests.  As,  however,  he 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
his  advice  and  experience  will  still  be  felt  in  the  work  so  long 
under  his  immediate  guidanee.  The  choice  of  a  successor  in  the  school 
at  Foutenay-aux- Roses  has  fallen  upon  M.  Jules  Steeg,  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Mus<!’*e  Pedagogic.  M.  Steeg  is  remembered  in  this 
country  on  account  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  ('hicago  Exposi¬ 
tion.  He  was  charged  with  the  installation  of  the  French  Educational 
Exhibit,  which  was  unsurpassed  for  effective  arrangement. 

t^lEHEO. 

In  a  circular  letter  recently  issued  to  school  inspectors,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Quebec  calls  for  the  introduction  into 
all  schools  of  a  manual  of  agriculture.  Inspectors  are  to  insist  that 
teachers  shall  include  in  their  courses  the  elementary  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  a  view  to  promoting  interest  in  this  important  art. 

•  Amendments  to  the  school  law  submitted  to  the  provincial  council  of 
public  instruction,  provide  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers.  The  amount 
of  the  pension  is  fixed  at  one-fiftieth  of  the  mean  salary  for  each  year 
of  service  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  The  pension  fund  is  to  be 
formed  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  treasury,  together  with  a 
sum  retained  from  the  salaries,  ranging  from  not  less  than  two  to  four 
I)er  cent,  of  said  salary.  Teachers  who  have  been  in  the  service  twenty 
years  and  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  will  be  entitled  to  the 
pension.  a.  t.  s. 
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To  accoiiiniodate  reailers  who  may  wish  It,  the  ])ubIUhers  of  EDUCATION  will  aend,  poet 
pahl  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  hook  reviewed  In  these  columns.  • 

Modkhn  Frkncii  Litkkatlkk,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  I’h.  I).  This  book  i.s 
intended  as  a  companion  and  guide  to  the  better  appreciation  of  French  authors 
since  the  Revolution.  It  treats  of  the  Mitldle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  the  17th 
and  IHth  (’enturies,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand,  the  Evolution  of  Lyric 
Poetry  and  of  the  Drama,  etc.  The  author’s  style  is  lucid  and  he  has  a  fine  sense 
of  the  historic  genius  of  the  French  people.  He  takes  us  into  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  times  jus  an  expert  guide  would  take  us  over  a  strange  city  telling  us  what 
to  see  and  why  we  ought  to  see  it.  All  students  of  French  literature  will  welcome 
the  volume  as  a  real  help  and  in.spiration.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Price,^ 
SI. 69. 

The  Ei.ementauv  Study  ok  Enomsh.  Hints  to  Teachers.  By  William  .1. 
Rolfe,  Litt.  I).  This  little  book  is  supplementary  to  the  .series  of  English  Classics 
for  School  Reading.  The  author's  methods  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have 
been  found  to  work  well.  He  here  shares  them  with  other  teachers  who  will  be 
grateful  for  the  valuable  hints  given.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

Mother,  Bary  and  Nursery.  A  manual  for  mothers,  by  Genevieve  Tucker^ 
M.  I).,  is  a  volume  of  intelligent  suggestions  to  mothers  in  relation  to  the  all-im¬ 
portant  subject  of  child-bearing  and  child-nurture.  The  author  is  well  (lualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  give  sensible  advice  on  her  theme,  and  while  speak¬ 
ing  plainly  as  a  physician  her  language  is  refined  and  delicate.  There  is  notice¬ 
able  a  tendency  to  too  wide  generalizations,  resulting  in  some  sweeping  statements 
th.at  will  hurt  the  authority  of  the  book;  as,  for  example,  where  it  is  said  that  no 
baby  will  go  more  than  six  or  six  and  a  half  months  without  teeth  unless  the  child 
is  unhealthy  or  the  food  wrong;  or,  again,  that  a  child  that  nurses  many  months 
beyond  a  year  “  invariably  ”  develops  rickets.  These  statements  need  to  be  quali¬ 
fied.  'I'he  lines  adopted  on  the  title-page  as  a  kind  of  motto  create  an  unplea.sant 
prejudice  on  the  reader’s  mind  at  the  outset.  But  in  spite  of  these  faults  the  book 
is  a  most  acceptable  one  and  has  a  mi.ssion.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Price, 
fl.50. 

Rhymes  ok  the  States,  by  Garrett  Newkirk.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn. 
Interesting  and  instructive  facts  about  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  their  scene¬ 
ry,  products,  manufactures  and  history  are  woven  into  verse  in  a  way  to  impress^ 
their  salient  features  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader.  The  illustrations  are  well 
conceived  and  executed.  'I'he  book  would  make  excellent  supplementary  reading 
for  the  history  classes  in  our  schools.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.. 
Price,  $1.(K). 

In  the  series  of  American  History  Leaki.ets  No.  26,  is  Extracts  from  Lincoln’s 
State  Papers  and  No.  27,  Captain  .John  Smith’s  True  Relation,  1608.  These  leaf¬ 
lets  are  exceedingly  able,  original,  historical  studies  in  our  colonial  and  constitu¬ 
tional  history. 
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Teccmseh’s  Yoi  mj  Bkwex,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illustrated.  This  is  an 
intere.sting  story  for  boys,  —  a  volume  of  the  “  War  of  1812”  .series.  The  author 
here  takes  up  the  story  of  the  ('reek  war,  bringing  before  us  the  adventures  of  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  historical  Indian  characters.  Indian  stories  are  always  fasci¬ 
nating  to  young  and  old  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  in 
that  field.  This  is  one  of  the  best  series  of  books  for  boys  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  and  the  lessons  conveyed  should  Ik*  impre.ssed  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  young 
citizens.  *  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard.  Brice,  81.50. 

Siiakespeake  the  Bov,  by  William  J.  Holfe,  Litt.  1).,  illustrated.  Of  making 
many  books  about  Shakespeare  there  is  no  end,  but  this  one  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  list.  With  the  thoroughne.ss  for  which  Dr.  Holfe  is  noted  in  his  special 
field  he  has  reproduced  the  surroundings  of  the  youthful  poet  and  pictures  before 
us  the  youth  himself  in  his  early  environment.  Light  is  shed  on  much  of  the 
work  of  after  years  and  the  book  is  not  only  engagingly  intere.sting  in  itself  but  it 
is  a  stepping  stone  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  It 
should  forever  set  at  rest  the  foolish  doubts  of  the  reality  of  Shakespeare.  He  is 
shown  to  us  as  very  much  alive  and  entt*ring  healthily  into  the  stirring  activity  of 
his  times.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

In  Science  Sketches,  Bres.  David  Starr  Jordan  conveys  to  the  reader  in  a  most 
delightful  style  much  valuable  scientific  information,  especially  about  fislms  and 
their  haunts.  In  sympathy  with  nature  and  vividness  of  imagination  Mr.  Jordan 
approaches  Kipling.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  reader  will  not 
lay  it  down  without  hearing  the  gurgling  of  the  wild  brooks,  and  seeing  the  gleam 
■of  the  darting  fish  and  the  splendors  of  the  vernal  sunrise.  It  is  a  splendid  gift 
book  to  any  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company. 
Brice,  $1.50. 

The  Cvci.oi’EI>ia  ok  Bkacticai.  t^roTATioNS,  by  J.  K.  Hoyt.  This  is  a  large, 
handsomely  bound  volume,  giving  select  (piotations,  chiefly  poetical,  from  English, 
Latin  and  modern  foreign  languages.  It  is  a  new  eilition,  revised,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  The  arrangement  of  this  great  work  is  admirable.  The  topics  are 
placed  alphalietically  through  the  book,  the  page  head  lines  easily  guiding  the 
investigator  to  what  he  is  looking  for.  In  addition  there  is  a  voluminous  concor¬ 
dance  occupying  pages  and  giving  the  proper  reference  in  the  body  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  to  every  important  word  quoted.  There  is  also  a  topical  index,  with  cross- 
references.  The  value  of  these  features  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
sought  in  vain,  at  a  cruel  waste  of  valuable  time,  through  other  volumes,  for  the 
quotation  which  he  could  almost  but  not  (juite  recall.  The  aim  of  the  compiler 
has  been  to  include  “every  familiar  phrase  and  sentence  that  has  currency  in  the 
English  language.”  The  task  was  a  stuiiendous  one  but  has  been  successfully  dis¬ 
charged.  The  writers  and  speakers  of  this  and  other  countries  will  appreciate  the 
results  and  find  this  work  most  useful.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Boint  ok  Contact  in  Teachino,  by  Batterson  Du  Bois,  is  dedicated  to  the 
little  children  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  author  remarks  that  “  the  child  mind 
is  a  castle  that  can  be  taken  neither  by  stealth  nor  by  storm,”  but  that  there  is  a 
way  of  approaidi  to  him  who  knows  how  to  find  it.  This,  the  little  book  here  pre¬ 
sented  helps  the  teacher  to  do.  The  suggestions  made  are  wise  and  practical. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  w'riter’s  own  successful  experience  as  a  teacher.  Bhil- 
julelphia:  John  1).  Wattles  &  Co.  Brice,  (M)  cents. 
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We  have  received  Part  I,  Alti  mn,  in  (Jinn’s  All  the  Year  Hound  Series,  a  pret¬ 
tily  gotten-up  set  of  Nature-study  Headers  for  little  folks.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
35  cents. 

Ei  koi-e  in  the  Miudi.e  Aoes,  by  Oliver  .1.  Thatcher,  I’h.  D.,  and  Ferdinand 
Schwill,  l*h.  1).  This  is  a  thorough,  yet  carefully  condensed  work  upon  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  for  use  in  the  Freshman  and  .Sophomore  years  in  Colleges. 
Previous  works  covering  the  same  ground  have  inclined  either  to  diffusene8.s  or  to 
too  summary  a  dismi.ssal  of  the  various  topics  touched  ujion.  The  present  volume 
very  successfully  avoids  both  ditticulties  and  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way  pre¬ 
sents  just  enough  to  fully  cover  the  ground  without  burdening  the  student’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  memory  with  needless  details.  We  think  that  this  is  the  strong  point  of 
the  book.  Maps  and  charts  accompany  the  volume  and  are  accurate  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  All  teachers  of  Kuropean  history  should  examine  this  work  with  a  view  to  its 
intnaluction  into  the  class-room.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons; 

A  Bkiek  Histouy  ok  the  Nations  ani»  ok  tiieik  Pkoouess  in  Civilization. 
By  (ieorge  Park  Fisher,  LL.  1).  Dr.  Fisher’s  former  work,  “Dutlines  of  Univer¬ 
sal  History,”  is  well  known  as  a  standard  of  great  breadth  and  fairness.  The 
present  volume  is  far  more  than  a  condensation  and  revision  of  the  larger  one,  yet 
it  preserves  many  of  its  excellent  features.  The  leading  events  of  ancient,  media*- 
val  and  modern  history  are  presented  in  a  compact  form  within  the  covers  of  one 
ordinary  sized  volume  and  a  readable  story  is  made  of  the  entire  narrative.  The 
sc'holarship  of  the  Isiok  is  unexceiitionabh*  and  for  a  .school  text-book  this  work  is 
without  doubt  at  the  head  of  its  cla.s.s.  'riie  illustrations  are  excellent,  including 
customs,  dress,  trade,  architecture,  sculjiture,  jiainting  and  portraits.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company;  S1.5((. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell,  and  Sanborn  have  just  issued  The  Stokv  ok  Ti  kni  s 
from  Aen.  VII. -NIL,  by  Dr.  .M  o.ses  Slaughter  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
ViKi  Homae,  .Selection.s,  by  G.  M.  Whicher,  A.  .M.,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute; 
Livv,  Book  I.,  by  Dr.  .John  K.  Lord,  Dartmouth  College. 

Within  the  compiuss  of  seventy  pages.  Prof.  .M.  II.  de  Larmoyer  gives  the  most 
imi»ortant  of  Fkencii  Homonyms,  .Svnonvms,  Pakonymes  anh  “  Mi  i.tisenses,” 
arranged  alphabetically  and  carefully  translated.  Teachers  and  students  of  French 
will  find  this  little  book  of  extreme  value.  London:  Neville  Beeman. 

The  Moksk  Skei.i.k.k,  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  .superintendent  of  schools,  Brook¬ 
line,  MiLss. ,  is  a  spelling  book  on  a  somewhat  new  plan  by  which  dictation  and 
spelling  are  correlated  with  other  subjects  for  all  grades.  Supt.  Dutton,  lus  a  prac¬ 
tical  educator,  knows  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  his  book  is  one  that  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  all  teachers.  He  gives  the  le.s.sons  by  dictation  and  the  exerci.ses  are 
selected  from  the  best  authors  anil  are  closely  related  to  the  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study.  Lists  of  words  for  review  follow  every  subject.  The  book  is  so  jiracti- 
cal  and  so  up-to-date  that  it  will  find  instant  favor  with  all  teachers.  New  York  : 
The  .Morse  Company. 

Allen  and  Greenough’s  Latin  Grammar  has  been  condeiLsed  and  revised  by 
.lames  B.  Greenough  a.s.sisted  by  .Mln-rt  A.  Howard  and  i.ssued  under  the  title  of 
Shoktek  Latin  (Jhammak.  It  is  designed  for  u.se  in  preparatory  schools  and 
academies  and  contains  all  that  is  neces.sary  for  the  student  preparing  for  college. 
The  book  shows  that  nothing  h.is  been  omitted  which  was  es.sential,  and  nothing 
retained  which  might  not  at  .some  time  answer  a  iiuestion  raised  even  among  pre¬ 
paratory  students.  Boston:  Ginn  &  (’o. 
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The  Method  of  Darwin.  A  study  in  Scientific  Method.  By  Frank  Cramer. 
This  is  a  valuable  book  for  all  students  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  It  is  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  illustrated  from  the  actual  work  accomplished  in 
this  art  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  scientific  method,  —  Charles  Darwin. 
The  author  remarks  in  his  preface  that  “the  fundamental  processes  of  reasoning 
are  the  same  everj'where  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  study  those  processes  as 
they  are  actually  applied  by  master  minds  in  fields  where  precision  of  method  is 
peculiarly  essential,”  The  themes  treated  include  .such  as  these  :  Starting  Points, 
Exhaustiveness,  Cla.ssification,  Analogy,  Induction,  Deduction,  etc.  The  author’s 
style  is  lucid  and  his  work  is  strong  and  original.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company.  $1.0b. 

Audiences  ;  A  few  suggestions  to  tho.se  who  Look  and  Listen,  by  Florence  P. 
Holden.  We  have  often  wondered  why  among  the  multitude  of  modern  books  of 
advice  and  instruction  to  students  of  oratory  there  was  not  one  addressed  to  those 
to  whom  they  speak.  As  it  is  well  to  consider  the  Pulpit  from  the  .standpoint  of 
the  Pews  so  is  it  well  for  the  Pews  to  be  taught  how  to  treat  the  Pulpit.  This  book 
will  be  of  real  service  to  speakers  and  to  listeners,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  best 
fesults  of  scholarship  in  relation  to  the  great  art  of  oratory.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Clurg  &  Company.  $1.25. 

The  Werner  Geo(;rai>hies  consist  of  three  books.  The  Introductory  Geogra¬ 
phy  for  use  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  (framinar  School  (ieography  in  two  books, 
part  1.  being  the  text-book,  and  part  11.  the  world  in  map  and  picture.  The 
author  of  these  books  is  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  LL.  I).,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Providence,  H.  1.  Dr.  Tarbell  ha.s  Ijeen  years  at  w-ork  on  these  text-books  and  has 
made  them  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen,  to  wit :  that  human,  or  industrial  and  commercial,  geography 
should  be  prominently  set  forth.  The  book  presents  many  striking  features.  The 
text  is  a  model  for  clear  and  concise  pre.sentation  of  geographical  facts.  Dr.  Tar¬ 
bell  fully  appreciates  what  the  pupil  in  school  ought  to  get  from  his  text-book, 
knows  what  he  needs  to  learn,  what  he  will  be  interested  in  studying,  and  knows 
how  to  present  all  this  in  the  best  po.s.sible  manner.  The  introductory  book  is  an 
exijuisite  one  in  text,  pictures  and  maps.  It  gives  the  facts  inductively  and  leads 
the  student  from  the  know’ii  to  the  unknown,  through  pleasant  fields  to  fresh 
pastures,  illustrating  each  step  by  delightful  pictures  and  accurate  maps.  It  is  a 
book  that  w  ill  delight  the  eye  of  the  beginner  in  geography  and  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  most  exacting  teacher.  The  larger  book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  geographi¬ 
cal  lore.  It  is  in  size  much  smaller  than  the  first  book,  is  handy  to  u.se  and  is 
abundantly  illustrated.  It  may  be  used  independently  of  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  the  atlas  and  this  is  a  feature  that  will  find  favor  with  most  teachers.  The  atlas 
contains  full  and  complete  maps  of  all  the  countries,  the  ordinary  sectional  maps, 
and  a  county  reference  map  of  each  state  in  the  I'nion.  In  addition  to  these  maps, 
fifty-four  pages  in  all,  there  are  102  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations  representing 
1,185  different  and  distinct  subjects,  all  jiroperly  groupeil  and  classified.  This 
arrangement  of  pictures  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  novel  and  is  sure  to  commend  itself 
to  all  conversant  with  the  principles  of  true  pedagogy.  Dr,  Tarbell  has,  out  of  his 
long  experience  in  schools  in  practical  teaching  and  supervising,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  common  sen.se  as  well  as  the  scientific  side  of  education  and  its 
principles,  made  a  series  of  books  on  geography  that  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  text¬ 
book  making.  His  books  are  up  to  date,  healthy,  vigorous,  comprehensive  and 
w’holly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  expression  of  the  New  I^ducation.  Chi¬ 
cago  :  The  Werner  Company. 
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CoM  MiUAS  Pki/e  Charades,  by  Herbert  Ingalls,  is  a  little  book  that  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  those  who  have  charge  of  entertainments,  such  as  young 
peoples’  sociables,  school  parties,  etc.  The  charades  included  in  the  collection  are 
pure,  wholesome  and  educative,  and  will  give  keen,  mental  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  this  kind  of  entertaiment.  The  author  is  well  known  to  all  game 
lovers  from  his  previous  volume  of  “  Boston  Charades.”  Boston:  Lee  and  Shei)- 
ard. 

A  New  Cenerai,  Atlas  of  the  World  is  published  by  the  Messrs.  Hand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  and  Co.,  containing  1*57  pages  of  maps,  without  reading  matter  except  that 
on  each  page  there  is  a  ready-reference  marginal  index  giving  such  items  as  the 
population  of  the  principal  cities,  the  county  divisions,  etc.  All  the  countries  of 
the  earth  are  shown  in  large-.scale  colored  maps.  The  omi.s.sion  of  reading  matter 
makes  the  book  very  convenient  to  handle.  The  maps  are  up  to  date  and  the 
price  is  very  reasonable.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  book.  Hand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Cexti  rv  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  is  bound  in  a  sumptuous  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  a  thou.sand  pages,  covering  the  months  of  May  to  October,  181XJ. 
Besides  the  remarkably  full  record  of  current  history  that  one  finds  in  thus  beauti¬ 
ful  volume  there  is  a  store  of  choice  fiction,  a  gallery  of  art,  a  library  of  history 
and  thrilling  stories  of  travel  and  adventure.  In  fact  these  volumes  are  always  a 
mirror  of  human  life  in  its  various  pha.ses  and  experiences.  They  are  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  and  are  published  with  a  view  to  preserve  in  worthy  shape  the  results 
of  large  expenditures  of  money  and  enterprise,  which  have  put  The  Century  in  the 
front  rank  of  modern  periodical  literature.  The  pre.sent  is  the  fifty-.second,  or  of 
the  new  series  the  thirtieth  volume.  The  whole  set  makes  in  itself  a  choice  library, 
full  of  the  riches  of  ancient  and  modern  life.  New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

Dr.  VV'illiam  A.  Mowry  pos.sesses  satisfactory  qualifications  for  writing  a  history  of 
the  United  States.  Student,  .scholar,  schoolman,  lecturer,  author,  he  knows  what 
the  schools  need,  what  should  be  incorporated  into,  and  what  left  out  of,  a  school 
text-book,  and  he  knows  the  history  of  our  country  as  perhaps  few  men  know  it. 
For  years  he  has  been  collecting  material  for  a  text-hook  on  I'nited  States  history, 
for  years  he  has  been  writing  it,  and  when  it  now  reaches  us  we  find  our  high 
hopes  and  expectations  fully  realized.  Doctor  Mowry  has  a  fine  .sense  of  historical 
perspective,  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  true  philosophy  of  hl-story,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  e.ssentlal  facts  of  hi.story.  He  knows  the  educational  and  philo¬ 
sophical  as  well  as  the  hLstorical  value  of  facts  and  he  preserves  the  unity  of  his 
history  by  this  knowledge.  The  many  novel  features  of  his  hook  wMll  he  speedily 
<liscovered  on  examination  ;  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  replete  with  admirable  aids 
and  clever  suggestions.  The  maps  are  many  and  colored,  and  show  the  gradual 
extension  of  territory  and  the  changes  in  the  geographical  relation  of  the  states  to 
each  other.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  most  of  them  are  woodcuts  of  the 
highest  artistic  merit.  Doctor  Mowry’s  style  is  graphic  ;  the  text  is  interesting ; 
the  print  is  plain  ;  the  paper  is  excellent ;  the  book  is  every  way  good.  We  are 
confident  that  teachers  will  find  this  to  he  a  history  after  their  desires  and  in 
accordance  with  their  needs.  History  ok  the  United  States,  by  William  A. 
Mowry  and  Arthur  .May  Mowry.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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There  has  never  been  a  day  in  which  so  mucli  w'as  done  for  the  entertainment 
and  education  of  tlie  young  people  as  in  the  present  day.  In  scliool  the  text-books 
j)resented  for  their  study  are  gotten  up  so  seductively  that  lessons  are  no  longer 
drudgery  but  a  plea.sure  and  a  pastime.  In  play  hours  a  host  of  excellent  authors 
compete  for  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls,  while  publi.sjiers  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  produce  artistic  and  fascinating  volumes,  which  compe¬ 
tition  has  brought  down  to  marvelously  low  prices.  No  one  need  grow  up  ignorant 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  in  these  days.  ( )f  all  the  comprehensive  and 
engaging  books  that  we  have  insi)ected  lately  the  most  interesting  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  live  boy  or  girl  are  the  half  yearly  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
jiopular  illustrated  magazine  for  young  folks  published  by  the  ('entury  Company. 
Volume  XXIII.,  in  two  parts,  covering  the  time  from  Novemlier ’05  to  October 
’!*6,  is  before  us.  There  are  more  than  KHK)  pages  and  over  7(K>  pictures,  many  of 
them  of  large  size  and  the  work  of  the  best  artists  and  engravers.  There  are  four 
capital  illustrated  serial  stories,  many  sliort  stories  for  Clirlstmas  and  other  occa¬ 
sions,  |H>ems,  ballads,  verses,  jingles.  There  are  articles  by  leailing  public  men  in 
the  interests  of  goixl  citizenship,  true  stories  about  distinguished  people,  about 
animals,  tales  of  adventure,  prize  competitions,  music,  letter-box,  puzzles,  dejiart- 
ments  for  very  little  folks,  and  everything  el.se  imaginable  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  young.  Rich  indeed  is  the  boy  or  the  neighborhood  of  boys  own¬ 
ing  these  sumptuous  volumes.  The  young  reader  will  never  more  lack  something 
to  do.  Time  will  no  longer  drag  heavily  on  rainy  days.  For  every  day  in  the 
year  there  is  something  engaging  and  interesting.  Parents  will  find  nothing  better 
for  Christmas  than  the  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  can  be  had  for  only 
«2.0<»  each.  The  imprint  of  the  Century  Company,  New  York,  is  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  artistic  and  mechanical  excellence. 


PERIODICALS. 

Tlie  December  Arena  opens  with  an  article  by  William  Ordway  Partridge  on  The  Kelation 
of  .\rt  to  Iteligion.  —  //</r//cr’s  Weekh/  for  Nov.  iSth  Is  a  Thanksgiving  number.  It  has 
among  other  interesting  articles,  one  suggesting  changes  in  tlie  Wlilte  House  which  wuul<i 

lietter  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  tlie  President. - How  shall  the  Clilld  be  taught?  is  the  main 

({uestion  asked  and  answered  by  Dr.  .1.  M.  Rice  in  a  series  of  articles,  tlie  first  of  wliich 

appears  in  the  Decemher  Forum. - Flirtation  as  a  Fine  art  is  the  taking  title  of  a  paper 

by  .lean  Wright  in  Lip/iinrott'H  .yfai/azine  for  December. - The  November  number  of  The 

.Vortli  American  llecieir  contains  a  scholarly  article  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  on  Intlu- 

ences  of  the  College  in  .\merican  Life. - Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  famous  evangelist,  will 

conduct  in  The  Ladies’  Hume  ./oitrnal  a  series  of  popular  Illble  .Studies  in  the  form  of  a  great 
national  Bible  Class.  Ills  exposition  of  vital  Bilile  truths  will  naturally  appeal  to  a  large 

number  of  readers. - .lacob  A.  Rils,  autliorof  “  How  the  Other  Half  l.lves,”  contributes  to 

The  ('entnnj  for  December  a  timely  article  on  Light  and  Dark  Places,  a  study  of  Greater 

New  York. - The  Christmas  numlier  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  is  rich  in  color  printing  and  in 

Action.  There  are  nine  complete  short  stories. - Kducators  will  be  especially  interested  in 

I’rofessor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve’s  able  article  in  the  Atlantic  .\fo nt hi g  on  Classical  .Studies  in 
America.  .\n  appreciative  estimate  of  the  late  Professor  Child  Is  furnished  by  Professor 
Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  same  number. 


